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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from Vol. XX. page 455.) 


VII. FAMILY LIFE AT RUSCOMBE, 


From 1710 until after William Penn’s death in 1718, the 
home of the family was at Ruscombe, a place in Berkshire, 
near Twyford. It was rented by Penn, and from an expres- 
sion in a letter of Hannah Penn, already cited, the house 
seems to have been a large and expensive one. Like most of 
the houses in which the Founder had his home in the course 
of his life, Ruscombe has been entirely destroyed. The 
traveller by rail from London to Reading now passes over 
the spot where it stood, “in the last deep cutting between 
Maidenhead and Twyford, on the Great Western Railway.” 

The Penn papers in the collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania include a number of letters, mostly 
from Hannah Penn to her son Thomas, which have interest 
for us in studying the family life at this period. They dis- 
close many details in the experience of such a family as the 
Penns, in the time of George L., at a country mansion in 

Vou, xx1.—1 (1) 
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England. The letters are, it is true, quite incomplete, some 
of them are occupied with matters comparatively trivial, 
and the view they give us is but fragmentary, yet their 
contents, simple and without concealment, are authentic and 
trustworthy as far as they go, and, taken in connection with 
the facts which we already know, they throw a fresh and 
fuller light on our subject. 

The family at Ruscombe, in the period we speak of, in- 
cluded Penn until his death, his wife and her five children 
(until John was sent to business at Bristol and Thomas to 
London), and during much of the time the wife and children 
of William Penn, Jr. These, with the several servants usual 
in an English house like Ruscombe, made a large household, 
and there were no doubt frequent visitors. The head of the 
house, after her husband’s paralytic stroke, was Hannah 
Penn. Fortunately for them all, she brought to her hard 
place a large ability. The heiress of a prosperous merchant, 
she had been reared in the somewhat austere community of 
Friends at Bristol to habits of business industry. Long 
before her day the writer of the Hebrew Proverbs had 
described such a woman : 


“She is like the merchant-ships ; 
She bringeth her food from afar. 
She riseth also while it is yet night, 
And giveth meat to her household, 
And their task to her maidens. . 
Her lamp goeth not out by night. 
She layeth her hands to the distaff, 
And her hands hold the spindle. . . . 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness.” 


Her situation was indeed very difficult. The deaths of 
both her parents had but a short time preceded the dis- 
ability of her husband. His affairs, public and private, were 
sadly embarrassed. Pennsylvania was mortgaged, and the 
great movement of German settlers, by which the lands were 
rapidly taken up and the financial condition of the Penns 
mproved, had but fairly begun. Besides the care of her 
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own children, and her concern for their future, she had also 
her anxieties for the wife and children of her step-son, who 
were practically abandoned to her care. William Penn, Jr., 
seems to have been himself seldom at the house. In 1714 
Hannah wrote, “ I have not seen him this half year, nor has 
he seen his father these eighteen months.” 

Her Bristol relatives gave her their firm support. John 
was sent, as already mentioned, to live there and become a 
merchant. Simon Clement, her aunt Mary’s husband, was 
one of her valued advisers. Her own marriage settlement, 
reserved for her private use, had been drawn upon to assist 
in sustaining the family fortunes.’ 

Thomas Penn went up to London late in 1715 or early 
in 1716, to enter a business career. He was then but a lad, 
—in the latter year fourteen years old,—yet his mother seems 
to have relied upon his services in a marked degree. It 
seems probable that he was his mother’s own son, with her 
business energy and capacity, an inheritance from the Bristol 
merchants. Her letters to him are addressed, in 1716, “ at 
Michael Russell’s, Mercer, in White Hart court, Grace- 
church street,” and we may presume that we have here the 
name, occupation, place of business, and probably also the 
residence of his employer,—his “ master” in the terms of 
that day. Members of the Russell family are several times 
cordially referred to in the letters.’ 


1 This may have occurred considerably earlier. Penn, in a letter to 
Logan, 10th of Third month, 1705, says, “They [Hannah’s children] 
bought dearly what they had [in Pennsylvania] their mother lending 
her estate in land to the value of at least £3000 or thereabouts, to answer 
my debts, that was raised by selling her hereditary land, or being mort- 
gaged, which was all one.” 

* There is an allusion to Michael Russell in Joseph Smith’s “ Catalogue 
of Friends’ Books,” Vol. II. p. 519, referring to him as party to some 
legal proceeding (“‘ Michael Russell, appellant; John Cochran, respon- 
dent’’), and to a printed document, “The Appellant’s Case.” 

In the period following the Great Fire in London, 1666, the London 
Friends leased land of the Fishmongers’ Company at White Hart Court, 
Gracious Street (as it was then commonly called), a plot near the junc- 
tion of Gracechurch Street and Lombard Street, which had been occu- 
pied by the White Hart Inn, destroyed by the fire. A meeting-house 
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A letter from John Penn, at Bristol, to his brother Thomas, 
in 1716, is as follows: 


“ BRISTOLL 6 Octo 1716. 

“DEAR BROTHER 

“IT have Rec’d thine of 8 Sep’. by w™ find that thou art Settled of w™ 
I am heartyly Glad not doubting but it will be for thy advantage & all 
that I begruge thee is the Conversation of So many of our Good fir® & 
Relations & at Present my Mother a Line from whome I have not had 
Since she was the Last time at London, Pray to whome Give my Duty 
as also Respects to all our Good fr“ & Relations w” w” my Dearest Love 


to Self.— 
“ Conclude from 


“Thy affec Bro: 
“PENN.” 


Hannah Penn’s letters to Thomas, as preserved in the 
series in the Historical Society’s collections, begin at an 
earlier date than the above. They have a pathetic under- 
tone of continual anxiety and pressure. In one she says, 
“ After fourteen days’ expectation and many disappointments 
I have at last drawn on thee for ten pounds, payable at sight 
to Edmund Hide, which take care to answer punctually. I 
would have return’d twenty, but could not get it done; hope 
I shall to-morrow, for I never underwent the straits I have 
since these thy disappointments. I wrote to Henry Gould- 
ney, and John to thyselfe, by last post, & to no purpose, for 
Harry Prat says he has nothing; so I have promis’d, but am 
not able to perform.” 

Other letters are to the same effect. December 20, 1717, 
she says, “‘ No sooner one load goes off, but another goes on 
by the expences of a large family. I am in a great strait, 
having promised the butcher more than I can raise for 
him.” 

It would seem, indeed, that Thomas Penn in these years 


and several dwelling-houses were built. Dr. John Fothergill was a 
tenant of one of the houses in 1748. Isaac Sowle, the bookseller, and 
Lace Raylton, his successor, whose names are familiar on the early 
Friends’ imprints, also lived there. Cf. “The London Friends’ Meet- 
ings,” W. Beck and T. F. Ball. By successive leases the Friends held 
the property until 1862, when they surrendered it to the Fishmongers’ 


Company. 
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must have been almost daily concerned in some business for 
his mother, and that apart from the aid given her from Bris- 
tol she relied upon him largely, in London, to collect debts, 
to arrange advances or loans, to put off creditors, to meet 
drafts which she had been obliged to make, to purchase and 
forward supplies, etc. 

Let us now read somewhat more at length from the 
mother’s letters. Here is one at the beginning of 1716: 


“ 3d of 1st Mo., 1716, 
“ DEAR CHILD, 


“Thine with the King’s speech’ came but last post; it had two post 
marks, so think the neglect lay there,—perhaps, the want of a fairer direc- 
tion, that seeming to have been wrote in haste ; however, that it brought 
me acct’s. of thy health & bro’ Aubrey’s amendment, made it very 
acceptable to me, as was the king’s speech to the family. My sister has 
wrote to thee, and sends it with the little things to-morrow, by Stephen ; 
if thou can have time call at thy sister Aubrey’s for it. Thy poor father 
has been often ill, but at present is indifferent, as is the rest of the 
family. Give my kind love to thy Master, to whom and in his business 
double thy diligence, to make amends for the lost time. I have almost 
forgot how thy accounts stand, which I expect at thy leisure to be in- 
formed of, but have herew™ sent thee an order on Joseph Boult for 80£ ; 
about 10 of it Judeth Fisher will call on thee for, about a week hence; 
’tis for somewhat she is to buy for Mary Chandler, so pay her demand, 
and husband the rest well. Let me hear from thee now and then, but I 
will. not expect much, because of thine to-day I find tis a very buisy 
time with you, I have also more writing to do, so inlarge not, but 
putting thee in remembrance of the mercys thou hast received, which 
bear in mind and endeavor to make notable returns in a watchful and 
circumspect life. 


“T am in the best love, ste qe ofl Watts 
y truly a other, 


“H. Penn.” 


In a letter in the Sixth month (August) of the same year 
she mentions sundry family affairs, but particularly speaks 
of his wardrobe, over which she long continued a mother’s 
supervision. She says, “I hope this will find thee at thy 
place and that thy master is well returned, to whom give my 
dear love. . . . I doubt I shall not be able to send thy cloathes 


‘George I. He was scarcely warm in his seat or sure of retaining 
it. The Stuart rising in Scotland had just been put down. 
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this week, for some of thy Linnen is not yet dry,—where- 
fore think thou must shift this 3d day, or for fear of the 
worst I may send thee a suit of Linnen herewith... . 
Pray get leave to goto Joseph Boult’s, to hasten me ye 204, 
if he has rec’d it, by Stephen’ if possible. Give my dear 
love to thy brother Aubrey, and my thanks for his fine piece 
of venson, which was acceptably partook of by us all yes- 
terday. I also take thy cousin Lowther’s care and love to 
thee very kindly, in bringing thee to thy place, and was 
sorry thy master happened to be from home, and [hope] 
that thou will in a little time find it to thee asa home. I 
want to know what thy sister Penn does, whether she is 
gone for the North, or not, or intends going soon. . . . With 
my dear love and best desires for thy good I close this.” 

The mother’s anxiety that the lad should do well in the 
business of his master is frequently expressed. She is con- 
cerned also for his health. She prescribes medicine for him, 
in the medical fashion of that day. She has many little 
errands for him. Here is a letter in the autumn of 1716. 
Hannah Penn had been in London on a brief visit,—stay- 
ing, it would appear, at the Aubreys’ : 


“ Rus{COMBE] y* 16% of 8b 
“ DEAR CHILD 

“Give my kind love to thy Master and tell him I desire him to Give 
thee Leave to Carry this Irish Letter to the post house safe, the night it 
Comes to hand; put Tom Greys also into the penny post, and deliver 
that to H. G.* with thy own hand at his house. Thou must also put 
C’ristopher on Inquireing after the box Y‘ went in the Coach with us 
from my Son Aubrey’s. .. . 

“We are, I bless God, all pretty well. I think it necessary thou 
should take a little moderate purge of Epsom waters, or let D. Phipps 
or O. Heathcote order thee one, & Do thou pay first. Take care of cold ; 
I have left fustian to line either thy old Coat, or wastcoat, when need- 
ful. Ask Mary and betty at thy bro. Aubrey’s after my Gold Seale, 


? Stephen was evidently some one going frequently and regularly to 
London, probably a “ carrier.” 

*Henry Gouldney. He has already been referred to in a previous 
foot-note. At his marriage, January 26, 1681, he was described as “ of 
Cheapside, linen-draper,” son of Adam Gouldney, of Chippenham, 
Wilts. 
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which I cannot find since I came home, & doubt I left it on their table 
or window, the night before, as I also did forgett the Lemons, and 
Shrimps,—if Mary got any for me,—but that’s no matter now, only my 
Seale and the Lemons, order Christopher to send w" the box. 

“(We have now six little] pigs, one of which I would send thee, if 
acceptable, & y* Mary thinks would dress well after such a Journey,— 
or I will send a goose next week. My uncle and cousin Clement are 
gone for Bristol]. 

‘* My dear Love and best wishes attend thee; I am 

“Thy aff Mo 
“ H, Pp.” 


The goose which the mistress of Ruscombe here suggests 
went up to London presently, for a week later than this 
letter there is a note from the little daughter of the house- 
hold, Margaret Penn, who writes Thomas in a style which 
suggests that of their father in his early and cheerful days. 
She says,— 


“ RUSCOMBE, y* 23 of 8ber, 1716. 
“ DEAR BROTHER 


“T Rec’ved thy Letter and Kind Presant by Mary, which I thank 
thee very kindly for, & like them very well. My Father is as well as 
Usuall, as is my mother now, and Sister Aubrey; they send thee their 
Dear Love, as I do most indearedly, and am 

“ Thy very aff’ Sister 
“Mara’tT Penn.” 

[This is the letter ; but here is the postscript :] 

‘*My Mother gives her Kind Love to the Master, and has sent him a 
Ruscombe Goose, and I send thee a fue Pears and appels, and if I knew 
when it would be thy wedding day would send thee, too, a Chicken, or 
anything that would be more acceptable.” 


The writer of this will be recognized as Margaret, the 
younger sister of Thomas,—she who afterwards married 
Thomas Freame. In this correspondence she is called 
“‘ Pegg,” reviving the recollection of her aunt, the “ Pegg” 
of London, in the day of Pepys’s Diary. Her banter of 
Thomas about gifts for his wedding-day was far in advance 
of that event, for he—a prudent bachelor, with ambitions 
presently for betterment of fortune and advancement in 
rank—postponed it more than thirty years. 

In a letter already given in part, dated at Ruscombe, 
“ 28th of 10ber 1716,” there are these details: 
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“Thy poor father has been very indiferent these 2 days, which has 
Increas’d my Cares, but being in the same Manner as Usuall I yet live 
in hope of the Lord’s Mercy in his Preservation to us. the rest well and 
send their Love both [to] y* Master [and] H. & E. G.” 

[A postscript :] 

“Delay not too long the sending some raisons, figgs, & almonds for 
thy poor father, also 6 lemonds & orringes. thou has I supose baskets. 
If thou fail: by Stephen thou may send by Ambrose 5th day till tenn 
from the bell savage.” ' 


An undated letter, probably about this time, says,— 


“ DEAR CHILD 

“having this opertunity by Tho Grey I let thee know thy father is 
midling, myselfe and the rest of us pretty well. Thy brother after being 
hindred severall days by the Weather is gone toward bristoll this morn- 
ing w” R. Colter & in expectation of overtaking John Cowling. I 
desire thee let the bearer J. G. have halfe a Guiney to buy me some Tea, 
and would have thee send me 5 Guineys made up safely in it? by Stephen 
of the money yet remaining in thy hands, & if thou hast opertunity by 
or upon the first of next Month inquire of Jo: Gurnell how the Ex- 
change is and if he can as Usuall help me to 50” in a bill at 30 days 
sight on Tho Wight and what Exchange. I hope thou had mine by last 
return, & will if thou had not, send me a p* of Coffee. Send me also 
some patterns of black and white Grosett if you cut any. [On back of 
letter:] Give my dear love to thy M* and M™ Mary Russell & H. G.” 


Another incompletely dated letter, probably July, 1717, 
is filled with requests and commissions : 


“ CHILD 

“send down if thou can an ell of silk to match Each of these, the 
Lightest was bought at Collisons not long since. a Persian [word Jost] 
match’d to the other Culler may do if thou cannot gett it exact. 


' The Bell Savage was a famous old inn on Ludgate Hill, established 
at least as early as 1453. “In its later years it was a great coaching inn, 
but the formation of the railways destroyed its trade; it fell into neglect 
and dilapidation, and was eventually [1873] demolished.” The printing 
establishment of Cassell, Petter & Galpin was built on the site. 

* This method of sending money seems to have been frequently used. 
See later ten pounds sent “in a peck of oysters.” A note from Mar- 
garet to Thomas, November 3, 1717, after stating that “ brother John is 
gott safe to Bristol,” adds that “ my mother received the tee, and that 
which was in it, safe.” 
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“ 4th-day morning. . . . Thou may call on Jo Boult for the money 
for these silks if thou need. 

“16th of 5th Mo. This was wrot a week since and intended by Bishop 
Vickress' who disapoynted me by not calling. I am sorry in thy last 
thou gave me no Acc‘ of Dear E. G’s illness, for whose loss I am in no 
small Concern,’ Greatly pittying her poor husband & near & dear Rela- 
tives, of whose welfare lett me hear. & tell thy Sister Pen we are all 
near as She Left us. Guly has a little Complayn’d of her head akeing 
today but is better tonight, we are all else so so.” 

[On the back of the letter :] 

“Thou may stop in Jos Boults hands, if not already sent to me 20” 
for these things I send for, but not more than necesity requires, & desire 
him to send the rest & a pound of Coffee with it. 

“J Penn is pretty well again. 

“Put thy aunt’s letter into the post house w™ Care.” 


Joseph Boult, so frequently mentioned as one of those 
who were relied upon for money in time of need, appears 
to have been an agent of William Penn, though his precise 
relation to him does not clearly appear. There is a note to 
Thomas Penn, in 1717, from a tenant probably, written at 
Lewes, in which the writer says that “ being with him in a 
barber shopp by his house I ask’d him if his name was 
Boult, for y‘ I thought I had Paid him money on acco* of 
thy Father, and whether [he] did Business still for him. 
He said he did when he had ord" & if I had any money to 
pay he would write about itt,” ete. 

A letter from Hannah to Thomas on the birthday of Mar- 
garet, the completion of her twelfth year, November 7, 1716, 
is as follows: 

“ Rus(coMBE] y* 7th of 9 mo, & Pegg’s birthday. 
“ DEAR CHILD 

“T have by Coach both thine as also one to thy sister, who is now 
turnd from her thirteenth Year, & has helpd Sukee to finish thy 6 shirts 
(and will help to recruite thy old ones) w™ I suppose will be also wore 


out, by this time twel’ve month, if thou hast health, of w® I hope, and 
I therefore think I had best, if I can gett neat french Doulas, to make 


1A neighbor. See letters from him later. 
* Probably Elizabeth Gouldney, wife of Henry Gouldney. She died 
“ of cholick,” 138th July, 1717, and was buried at the Bemhill Fields 
ground on the 17th. She was fifty-nine years old. 
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thee 6 or 8, which would be very Comfortable to me in ware, & to thee, 
I fancy, this winter. 

“T have for some weeks delayd sending a goose to thy Mistress, in 
hopes of Wild foule, or something else valuable to send with it, but 
being hitherto disapoynted, and the waters at presant forbiding our pur- 
suite of any Game, I send this alone at last, to begg her acceptance ; tho 
am Indeed ashamed to think I have stayd so long to so little purpose. 
Thy poor father is rather worse, at least more uneasy, for a day or two 
past, but hope if the weather mends, that so he may gett out more, that 
he may be better again; we are else pretty well, & all dearly salute 
thee. 

“Tam glad of Sam" Arnolds having accepted the bill, & desire mine 
to Andrew Hall may be payd to Content. I would also desire ten pound 
by Stephen in a peck of oysters, but I would not be too often trouble- 
some and therefore will try to shift till thou receaves y* 50” from Jon: 
Gurnell, and of which send me 20 in good Goldsmiths Notes & 20" in 
Mony, also pay betty Collison ten in part of acc'—& send me by first 
some patterns of Grave Mixt Grassetts from her, till I get a Suite made 
I cant well adventure to London this cold weather. Nor have thou as 
yet told me whether the Doctor is yet gone from thy Sisters or not, but 
of that mention nothing to them unless he is absent. 

“Tf thou wants Cloathing before I come up let me know what. 

“if Jon. Gurnell is Unsatisfied for want of the words Vallue rec* thou 
may if w™ his advice Interline it, but I am always in a Strait in those 
words, least my letters should Miscarry or be Intercepted between me 
and him.” 

[On back of letter, in another hand :] 

“My Mistress would have thee tell J. Gurnall that Shee will write to 
Thomas Wight by next post without faill, but desiers her bills may not 
be sent till y* post following, and also would have thee when opertuinity 
offers to goo and see thy aunt Lowther and Lett M™ know whare Shee 
Lives.” 


Aunt Lowther’s house was probably in London ; she may 
have been moving; her residence, it seems, was not well 
known at Ruscombe at this time. She had been a widow 
since 1692, and was now approaching the end of her days. 

The following, in the spring of 1717, gives a view of the 
different concerns that occupied the mistress of Ruscombe : 


“Rus. y* 4th of 1% mo 1717. 

“ DEAR CHILD : 
“T am weary, it being both Gardening and Washing time, and Ex- 
pecting to morrow, on the Green, if not in the house, the familys thereof, 
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to the Buriall of Mary Blagrove. But having received thy 2 letters, I 
answer that part however relating to thy sister Pen; in which let her 
have a guiney, besides her bill, and take for thy selfe 20£, or more if 
absolutely needful, but I am surrounded w” Calls and Cares; I hope 
thou had and will mind the Contents of my last, & send me the money 
soon. Hasten this also to J. Vine; I expect my Landlord’s Call Soon, 
he became of age today. Thy two letters I had to night together, also 
the hoods, oranges, Coffee, etc. ; tis too late to see the patterns, So say 
nothing, & expect to hear again from thee soon.” 


A letter, September 10, 1717, sends Thomas to Henry 
Gouldney and Joseph Boult on business, and says, “my 
being full of company, and thy Aunt Wharley' going to- 
morrow hinders my writing to H.G. Thy dear father is 
full as well as thou left him; I have been ill, but am better.” 
Mary Russell, who was one of the family with which Thomas 
lived, perhaps the wife of his master, was then at Ruscombe, 
and sent love to her relatives. 

In a letter in November, 1717, Hannah writes to Thomas, 
sending a letter by a “ New England Friend” who has been 
at Ruscombe, with whose visit, she says, we “ have all been 
pleased and comforted.” Thomas’s wardrobe, at the begin- 
ning of winter, excites her concern once more, and is 
coupled with the ever-present finance question. ‘I would 
not have thee,” she says, “‘ want Stockens, but get them; or 
what thou cant not well Shift without; but for a new Coat, 
if thou can spare it this winter do, by new lineing or a 
thicker wastcoat but especially till R. Baker is payd. I 
hope thou have pd poor Danell Skinner, I have Walter’s 
bill, and others presses me hard, as also my coming to 
London, but the weather and roads much discourage. I am 
heartily Afflicted at the Loss of dear Silvanus Grove, in 
_ Whom we have all lost a Most Capable and Valuable friend. 


1 The extent to which the recognition of relationship was carried is 
exemplified here. Isaac Penington, by his marriage with the widow 
Mary Springett, had five children, foursons and one daughter, Mary, who 
married Daniel Wharley, of London. Mary Wharley was therefore a 
half-sister of William Penn’s first wife, and her sistership to William 
Penn’s second wife was altogether one of courtesy. 
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The Tea is come safe, & we like it pretty well. My Dear 
Love to thy M. &. M., & very dearly to thee.” 

In a letter of about the same date, devoted mainly to in- 
structions as to money, or drafts on Samuel Arnold and 
Jonathan Gurnell, she fears she takes up too much of his 
time, and intends to ask excuse of his master when she 
next comes to London. But there is this postscript: 


“T had thine; am sorry for thy Loss and Negligence in losing the 
guinea; tis wit dear bought, and I hope will last with thee for thy in- 
crease of care in time to come.’ Send the enclosed by first penny post. 
Johne and all other our relations well at Bristol by last post.” 


A letter in December, 1717, speaks of Thomas’s ward- 
robe in some detail. Referring to the tardy receipt of some 
things which he was to send down from the city, she adds,— 


“ But [I] am now satisfied in that, as also in thy Choice of a Coat, 
only doubting that when thou have wore this a month or 2, Every day, 
’twill be too bad for First days; or perhaps thou dessigns thy other for 
every day, and the new one for best, which I think Indeed the Most 
Likely. I wish thou could have shifted till nearer Spring for a hatt, 
for I doubt to buy a good one now twill be near spoyld before the Hight 
of summer. I wish thou had saved thy last from spoyling, by buying 
one more ordinary and cheaper, & which I fancy will be thy best way 
still, & so postpone a good one till summer; of which however Consider 
and act for the best Husbandry, & then please thy selfe; but be sure 
w™ ever tis, that tis Packd up in a very Frd-like way, for the fantasticall 
cocks in thine, and thy brother Johne’s hats has burthend my spiritt 
much, and Indeed more than most of your dress besides; therefore, as 
thou Vallues my Comfort, Regulate it more for the future. I have a 
Multitude of Toyls and Cares, but they would be greatly Mittigated, if 
I may but behold thee and thy brother, persuing hard after Vertue, & 
leaveing as behind your backs the Toyish allurements & snares of this 
uncertain world. Oh may it be so, saith my soule. 

“Thy poor father is as of late, so, so; my selfe and the rest Indifferent. 
Pegge, who has been at Atalls, Just come home, & sends her dear Love 
to thee; give mine to thy sister Aubrey.” 

[Then she adds :] 

“But I will not longer detain thee than to advise thee not to faile of 
reading the Scriptures, and prizing the happiness of silence in meetings, 
when thou can get to them.” 


1 We may believe that Thomas laid this experience and admonition 
to heart. It does not seem that he often wasted or lost a guinea, 
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Ten days later she is concerned for Thomas’s health: 


“ T have not wrote to thee since thy last, being Loath to Intercept thee 
in thy load of business, in which practice diligence, but forgett not thy 
own health, by overlifting or overworking, for the continuance of thy 
health will be for thy master’s advantage, as well as my comfort... . I 
only add my good wishes, tho the surfeit [etc.] thou took last year will 
make me in care for thee till I hear this is over.” 


There are two notes at this time from Gulielma Maria 
Penn,—the daughter of William, Jr., the “‘little beauty,” 
as her grandfather had called her in one of his letters to 
Logan fifteen years before, when she was in her infancy. 
They are to Thomas, and indicate that he had been doing 
errands for her also; they bear a slight air of mystery. It 
may be noted that she begins both, ‘“‘ Dear Uncle,” and signs 
herself “‘ thy very affectionate cousin.” (Thomas was, of 
course, half-brother to her father.) She desires him, in one, 
“to send y® inclosed to M. Knight, and y* other to my 
mother.” Then, in a postscript: “If thou hast any Letters 
for me send them to Cousin M. Stafford, at Margaret 
Wiggin’s.” The second note runs thus: 

“December y* 22 1717 
“DEAR UNCLE 

“I desire y* will Excuse me for troubleing thee so often. I rec’d both 
my letters & am very much obliged to y* for thy kindness in Profering 
thy self to do anything for me. I desire thou wilt send y* inclosed to 
Cousin Patty Stafford. Pray dont say anything to any Body that thou 
heard from me; allso if anything comes for me Send it By y* Aylesbery 
Coach, as y* last Parcel was sent, and thou will very much oblidg 

“Thy very aff* Cousin 
“G. M. Penn,” 


Mary Penn, William, Jr.’s., wife, has been in London, and 
unwell; Hannah chides Thomas for making but a brief 
report of the case. She says,— 

“ Rus. y* 27 of 12/mo 1717/8 
“ DEAR CHILD 

“ Thy last letter, on acc‘ of thy sister Pen’s illness a little surprisd me, 
& on which I wrote to H Gouldney. I hoped for a letter from some of 
you since, but none Came as y* except one from thy sister Aubrey, which 
however has Easd me; but When ever thou writes of illness of thy frds 
be not so short as not to tell the Malady, especially when thou desires 
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anything for their care, for w out knowing y* Cause tis hard to study a 
Cure, but I hope ’tis nothing bad, if ’tis let me hear again by post... . 
I would have thee write me a line 7“ night, to lett me know how thy 
sister does, & when any Ships Sayle; lett me also know whether thou 
have now any cash in hand, & how much, also How Irrish Exchange 
runs. Cousin Tho. Aubrey is got hither on his way for London & pretty 
well, his Horse lame or would have left us to morrow, but intends it y* 
day after, to whom I refer for perticulars, and about y* patterns to my 
next opertunity, and with dear Love from me and Pegge conclude; from 
7 “ Aff’ Mother, H. P.” 

The letters which I have observed passing between the 
two brothers John and Thomas at this period, and later, are 
kindly and affectionate in tone. Thomas, perhaps, is some- 
what formal and business-like, but is always regardful of the 
conventions of correspondence. I have noted one letter, in 
1728, in which, being then at Bristol, Thomas wrote to John, 
in London, at “ Crown Court, Aldersgate,” and departed 
from the plain manner of the Friends, saying throughout 
“ you,” “ ffebruary,” “ ffriday,” ‘‘ Monday,” etc., but this is 
an exception; in other letters, later, he uniformly says 
“thine,” “ thy,” “thee,” “ First-day,” etc. His letters are 
well written, in a fine, even, and pleasing hand, and he 
expresses himself clearly and definitely. 

Hannah Penn’s cash-book, a small, square book, showing 
the house-keeping expenses at Ruscombe between May 15, 
1715, and November 5, 1719, is among the Penn collections 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The opening 
entries, and most of those which follow, are in the hand- 
writing of Hannah Penn, but part is by another hand, 
probably that of her son John. The account begins with 
this entry: 


‘““We came to Ruscomb from Bath the 9th of 5th mo: 1715,! then 
Ree’d of John Wren by bill on Joseph Boult £10.” 


The page upon which this is entered contains further 
entries of the proceeds of bills drawn upon T. Wight 
1 This was evidently the visit to Bath, taken in the hope that the waters 


might benefit him, mentioned by the “ visitor” to Ruscombe, in last 
chapter, and also by Simon Clement. 
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through Jonathan Gurnell, payments of cash by Ambrose 
Galloway, and others, making in all twelve entries between 
May 15, 1715, and Twelfth month, 1716, and covering four 
hundred and thirty-one pounds and fifteen shillings. Other 
memoranda of bills drawn, etc., appear on other pages, but 
most of the book is occupied with cash payments, As these 
throw light on the daily life at Ruscombe, I extract as 
follows : 


“1715 £sd 
5th mo. 9 payd hire of y* horses & to the Coach man 

y' brought us upfrom Bath .. » 600 

pd Carriage of our goods fro Bristoll. . 12 6 

pdadebttoRachell Hall. . . . 40 0 

pd Jane Grove for Tayloring work 1 1 6 

pd the poors Tax} year . . 9 4 

22 pd Farmer Crockford in p* for Hay . « « £6080 
pd Goodee Lovejoy for waeieg’ &c. while 

we were from home ° . 14 10 

pd Goodee Collins for her weak. ° ° 15 0 

pd Neighbour Burton, horse hire .. 9 0 

disbursments at Henly Markett ° P 7 4 

to my pockett 5*to my husband10" . 15 0 

to Daughter Aubrey for severall things . 8 8 0 
to Daughter Pen to pay Gilbert Tomson’s 

See s.r ee) ee: ak ie RS 

for3 Lobsters . ° ° . ° ° 2 8 

for a dozen of Cherrys ° 1 6 
23 pd Thomas y* Butch’r in full of a former 

ae gta.” Sg ee 

pd for 7 ducks & 6 fouls ee Sie eT 9 0 

pd for a dozen of sope quran fe 5 0” 


The entries above are nearly all those occupying the first 
page of cash payments. Other entries on subsequent pages 
include the following: 


“1715, 5th mo. 27, payd for a Couple of Rabets 1s, 6d. For 4 lbs of 
butter, 6s. 

“ 28th, pd for a dish of fish, with Lobster and Crawfish 7s 6d; John 
Good, for white liming y* house, 10s; for severall things of y*® Pedler, 
2s. 9d.; for gathering herbs and camomile flowers, 1s; for a sythe for y® 
walks, 2s 6d. 

“6th mo 1, for a flitch of bacon, 39 Ibs, 19s 6d. 
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“19th, to Tho: Pen for his journey to Bristol], 10s. 

‘22nd, pd bringing Johnes things and a hamper from Bristoll, 5s. 

“27th, pd Margaret Chandler’s son by bill on Joseph Boult in full for 
wine due to her £3 13s 6d.” 


Other entries, omitting dates, are extracted as follows: 


“For a roasting pigg 2s 6d; for a bushel of Potatoes 2s; for a goose 
to send to London 2s 8d; for pins and other small things at reding 4s; 
for earthen pans at twiford, 2s 4d; pd Tho Grove y*® window tax 165s; 
for sweeping chimneys, etc., 28; y° smith at Twifords bills £1 19s; pd 
Thos Grove, for landlord, y* land tax £3 11s; mending y° side-saddle, 
etc., 1s; for stuffe for an under coate for Pegge 3s 4d.” 


Entries of payments of taxes and rent suggest with toler- 
able certainty that the owner of Ruscombe was a Mr. 
Foster. 1718, First month (March) 26, there is this entry: 
“pd Landlord Foster by disbursements & taxes £9 10s, and 
in money £10 10s in full to Decem’r last.” 

The cash-book contains no entries from Fifth month 
(July) 21, 1718, to November of that year. Two pages were 
left blank, but the account has not been set down. The 
melancholy reflection is that this was the period in which 
the death of the Founder occurred. 

Entries in the book about a year later, in the handwriting 
of one of the children (as there are occasional payments of 
petty cash to “ my mother’), and evidently a man, suggest 
the work of John Penn, though it may have been Thomas’s. 
They seem to show quite clearly that at this time, prob- 
ably Michaelmas (September 29), 1719, the home at Rus- 
combe was broken up. The entries of cash paid out are 
nearly all stated to be “in full,” and then appears this one: 


“ Balance this 26th Octo" 1719 and wch I Brought from Ruscombe to 
Hammersmith £4 16s 1 8/4d.” 


There are three pages of charges in the book, begun by 
Hannah Penn, headed “Son and Daughter Penn, Dr.” 
These begin in September, 1712, just after the apoplectic 
seizure of the Founder; they refer, of course, to William, 
Jr., and his wife. They extend to Eighth month (October), 
1717, and amount to about two hundred and thirty-five 
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pounds. We shall more particularly refer to them in the 
chapter on William Penn, Jr. 

In May, 1720, Hannah Penn was in London, and wrote 
from there to Rebecca Blackfan, at Pennsbury, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a letter which has already been referred to, but 
which is worth giving in full : 


 “Lowpon, ye 9th of 8rd Month, 1720. 
“DEAR CousN: 7 


“ By ye Death of my dear Husband & ye Loads of affliction that has 
encompass’d me thereon I have been disabled from conversing much 
wth my Friends, as well as from doing them or myself much service on 
that side y® water. But as it would be my greatest pleasure to find my- 
self in a Capacity to pay my dear Husband’s Debts, & see my poor 
Children made capable of maintaining themselves, wch I am now strug- 
ling for, & when attained, shall be also willing to assist thee & thy Son, 
if you are not yet got to a Settlement, but I would hope you are in some 
little way and Place, for I am realy concern’d to think of thy Son’s 
loseing so much of his time. And that it may be no longer, I have sent 
thee Peter Evans’s Bond, for thee to advise wth my Friends upon, & 
use as they shall direct,—James Logan & R. Hill, in particular. 

“T find sev’l of my Letters to thee & others have miscaried, & there- 
fore know not whether they had acct of y° Death of my dear Sister 
Lowther, who Died of a Lingering Feaver & gradual decay about 5 
Months after her dear Brother. My poor Niece Poole is also since De- 
ceas’d, of an uncommon Ayling & pain in her Head, scarce understood 
by any, but as was suppos'd proceeded from a Bruise on an overturn in 
a Coach some Months before: She has left one only Daughter, who I 
hope may have Comfort in Her Riches, & not become a Prey to ye 
World, or some Worldling. My Cousin John Lowther is maried, has 
one Child, (a Daughter) and Lives at Mask as yet. My Cousin Sir 
Thomas, the Heir of Sir William, is just return’d from his Travels in 
France & Flanders. He went out a very promising hopeful young Man, 
& I greatly hope is not worsted but improved by his journey. His two 
Sisters are both Living, but his younger Brother Died of the Small Pox 
two years since. My Daughter Aubrey is I hear well, as is my Daughter 
Penn & her Son & Daughter, all here in Town, & Springet wth a Mer- 
chant in Ireland. 

“My Children, Three of them are in Town here, well, as are I hope 
my Two youngest at School. My Son Penn, after his Father’s Death, 
came over from France to send his Commissions, as I hear, to your side, 
& then return’d again to France, where I think he has spent his time 
mostly ever since, & I doubt too fast, for I hear he is now but weakly, 
& ’tis doubted in a Consumptive way; May he yet Live to see, & have 
a Heart given him to repent of his Follys, is what I heartily desire. 
My Son John gives his kind Love to thee & his Cousin William, to 
VoL. xx1.—2 
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whome give mine, & in thy next let me know in what Condition Pens- 
berry is & by whom Inhabited now, for I hope I am not at any charges 
there, but that it at least maintains itself and Family; and I hope thou 
hast taken Care to preserve the Goods as much as may be from damage, 
an Inventory of wch I shall write to J. Logan for, as being liable to be 
Call’d to an Account for it on acct of Debts, & because I am under a 
necessity to prove ye Will in Chancery by the opposition my Son Penn 
&c. has given me therein. 

“T find by reading thy last Letter, again, per W. Watson, that thou 
art still on Pen’sberry ; who will be the Inheritor of that Place at last is 
yet uncertain, ’till ye Law has settled our Affairs, but ye Goods & Stock 
must be valued, to help to pay Debts, of wch my Husband has paid & 
engag’d for divers on his Son’s Acct; some of wch I have been oblig’d 
to pay, & am call’d on for more, wch I avoid ’till our matters are de- 
termined. The young Blacks must be dispos’d of to prevent their 
increasing Charge, I have offer’d my Daughter Aubrey one, but she does 
not care for any, I would however have ye likelyest Boy reserv’d, and 
bred to reading & sobriety as intending him for my Self, or one of my 
Children ; about wch I design to write to J. Logan, for if Sue proves a good 
Industrious Servant, & Sober, I would have her ye more tenderly us’d 
in ye disposal of her Children. I have wrote more than I intended & 
*till my Head achs, so wth kind Love to thee, & my Cousin Wm & those 
of my Loving Neighbours who formerly knew me in your parts, I close 


om “Thy Loving Cousin, and Friend, 


“H. Penn. 

“To REBECCA BLACKFAN.” 

Endorsed “ To Rebbecka Blackfan at Pensberry or Elswhere in Pen- 
sylvania.” 

The statement that three of the children are in London 
and the two youngest at school confirms the presumption 
that the Ruscombe home was broken up in the autumn of 
1719. The three in London were, of course, John, Thomas, 
and Margaret. Those at school were Richard and Dennis. 
Three years later, John, who had then come of age, appears 
to have been settled in the country, and there is a letter to 
him from Thomas in London. It suggests that Hannah’s 
and Margaret’s home was then with John, but that a lodging 
for them was being inquired for. The letter follows: 

“ Lonpow, May 15, 1723. 
“Dr: BROTHER 


“T had James’s Letter which came just in the Nick of time to hinder 
my purchasing a Natural pacer 5 yrs old and 18 Hands High for about 
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5 Guineas. Shal be glad to hear the Horse he mentions may please 
thee. I have herewith sent thee a Gallon of good French Brandy which 
hope will do; also [b/ank] of Cloths, the Charge whereof have put 
down below.’ My Mother was in the City last night, and is brave and 
well. Daniel Phillips I suppose has been with her, so that she can in- 
form thee his opinion concerning Tunbridge & Windsor, but there’s a 
Lodging to be let at Winchmorehill, about 1 Mile from Bushill, and 
Close by the Meetinghouse, which shee may have. W. Picton had it 
some time Since: ’tis a very pleasant Situation, and large garden, near 
the New river, and but about 5 miles from Wormly, where you may 
have fishing enough. If thou likes that side of the Country I think the 
place will do. I have no more to add but Love to thy Self & Peggy 
and am 
“Thy aff: Bro. 
“THO PENN. 
“T expect to see thee first day.” 


In March, 1726, a letter to John Penn from one of his 
correspondents is addressed to him “at Thomas Penn’s, in 
the King’s Court, Lombard St., London.” But a year or 
two later John had established himself in Berkshire, at the 
place called Feens, already mentioned. It was near Maiden- 
head and evidently not far from Ruscombe, and letters 
addressed to John by Thomas and Richard indicate that he 
lived there until he came to Pennsylvania in 1734. His 
brother’s letters allude to it as “your house.” We get a 
glimpse of one of his friends at this period, Thomas Bishop 
Vickris, who had been among Hannah Penn’s neighbors at 
Ruscombe. There are notes from him to John in 1729; 
these allude to his (Vickris’s) house as “a cottage” at 
“Winton.” John, it appears, had given him a pointer dog, 
and in acknowledging the present, Vickris assured the donor 
that the animal should “have a Liberal Education suited 
to his Birth!” October 22, 1729, Vickris writes from London 
to John, “I am eating soope and drinking your health at 
y’ George and Vulture w’th your Bro Tom.” 

1 The memorandum of the “cloths” is given on the lower corner of 
the letter. It includes twenty-six yards “ Callam,” eight yards “Sars- 
net,” and “ four yds Wide,” altogether five pounds four pence. 


(To be continued.) 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from Vol. XX. page 508.) 


1795. 
FRIDAY, JULY 3. 

At Philadelphia: “ The treaty of Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation, which has lately been before the Senate, has, as 
you will perceive, made its public entry into the Gazettes of 
this City.—Of course the merits, and demerits of it will 
(especially in its unfinished state), be freely discussed.”— 
Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 


Mr. Jay closed his English mission by signing a treaty on November 19, 
1794. The treaty, in which, for the sake of peace, more was yielded than 
gained, was long on its passage, for it was not received by the President till 
March 7, a few days after the adjournment of Congress. Washington 
summoned the Senate to convene on Monday the 8th of June, and on that 
day laid before it the treaty and accompanying documents ; and on the 24th 
of the month, after a minute and laborious investigation, the Senate, by 
precisely a constitutional majority (twenty to ten), advised and consented to 
its conditional ratification. A sketch of the document appeared in the 
Aurora (June 29), and led Senator Stevens Thomson Mason, of Virginia, a 
strong opponent of the treaty, to send to that paper his copy, and on July 1 
it was issued by Bache in a pamphlet. The ratification of the treaty was 
signed by the President on the 18th of August. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ July 6.—Saturday last being the An- 
niversary of Independence, the same was celebrated by every 
friend to the United States. The Day was ushered in with 
ringing of bells, which continued thro’ the Day—The mili- 
tary paraded. Federal Salutes were fired. Public Bodies 
dined together—Congratulations were mutual, and the 
Father of his Country, received the Felicitations of every 
class of Citizens, civil, clerical and military.”—Gazette of 
the United States, 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10. 

At Philadelphia: Issues a proclamation granting a full, 
free, and entire pardon to all persons concerned in the 
“ Whiskey Insurrection,” in Western Pennsylvania, who had 
given assurance of submission to the laws of the United 
States. The proclamation was not published till the 6th of 
August. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 165. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ‘ July 15.—President Washington 
about eight o’clock this morning set out for Mount Vernon 
in a two-horse phaeton for one person, his family in a coach 


and four horses, and two servants on horseback leading his 
saddle horse.” —Diary of Jacob Hilizheimer. 


“ July 15.—Left Phila* with M™ Washington & my family for Mt Vernon 
—Dined at Chester & lodged at Wilmington. July 16.—Breakfasted at 
Christ* dined at Elkton—& lodged at Susquehanna—One of my horses over- 
come with heat. July 17.—Breakfasted before I set out dined at Hartford 
& lodged at Websters.—brot on the sick horse led. July 18.—Breakfasted 
in Baltim*—dined & lodged at Spurriers where my sick horse died. July 
19.—Breakfasted at Vanhornes—dined at Bladensburgh & lodged in Geo: 
Town. July 20.—After doing business with the Com" of the fed! City I 
proceeded on my journey & got home to dinner.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, JULY 18. 

At Baltimore: Receives the resolutions, denouncing the 
Jay Treaty, passed by a meeting of the citizens of Boston, 
held on the 10th of the month. The resolutions were en- 
closed to him in a letter from the selectmen of that town 
dated the 18th. ; 


As any negotiation or amicable arrangements with Great Britain were 
extremely unpopular, the consent of the Senate to the ratification of the 
treaty was met with virulent opposition, and meetings in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and other parts of the country were 
held and addresses and resolutions against the measure forwarded to the 
President. The first meeting of this character was the one held in Boston. 
Addresses to the chief magistrate and resolutions of town and country 
meetings were not the only means which were employed on this occasion 
to enlist the American people against the measures which had been advised 
by the Senate. An immense number of essays in opposition were written, 
which the friends of the instrument met by counter-efforts, and the gazettes 
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of the day are replete with appeals to the passions and to the reason of those 
who are the ultimate arbiters of every political question. 


FRIDAY, JULY 24. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI have not, as I mentioned to you 
in my last, heard much respecting the treaty since I left 
Philadelphia. At Baltimore I remained no longer than to 
breakfast. In Georgetown my whole time was spent in 
business with the commissioners; and in Alexandria I did 
not stop. Yet the same leaven, that fermented the town of 
Boston, is at work, I am informed, in other places; but 
whether it will produce the same fruit remains to be de- 
cided.” — Washington to Edmund Randolph. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ The contents of your letters of the 
2ist and 24th instant, which I received by Monday’s post, 
the importance of some of their enclosures, and the per- 
turbed state of men’s minds respecting the late treaty with 
Great Britain, together with the proceedings in some of the 
principal towns to embarrass the business, have determined 
me to repair to the seat of government.”— Washington to 
Edmund Randolph. 


A meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, for the purpose of passing 
resolutions against the treaty, was held at the State-House on July 25. After 
the business of the meeting was closed, a copy of the treaty was suspended 
on @ pole and carried about the streets by a company of people, who at 
length stopped in front of the British minister’s house (Mr. Hammond) and 
there burnt the treaty, and also before the door of the British consul 
(Phineas Bond), amidst the huzzas and acclamations of the populace. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: ‘ August 6.—Left home on my 
return to Philadelphia—met the Poto* C* at Geo: Town & 
lodged there. August 7.—Breakfasted at Bladensburgh— 
din‘ at Vanhornes & lodged at Spur”. August 8.—Break- 
fasted at Baltimore—and dined and loged at Websters. 
August 9.—Breakfasted at Hartford dined at Susquehanna 
and lodged at Charles town. August 10.—Breakfasted at 
Elkton—Dined at Newcastle and lodged at Wilmington. 
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August 11.—Breakfasted at Chester and dined in Phil*.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ Expenses of my Journey to Philadelphia.—August 6.—At Wise’s 3.9. 
Turnpike 1.8. Ferriage Geo: Town 7.6; August 7.—Bill at Suters 2.6.7. 
Servants Do 39. Bill at Bladensb’g 8.9. Servants at Do 3.10. Bill at 
Vanhornes 15.6. Servants Do. 1.10}. Getting horses out of the Mire 1.7.6; 
August 8.—Bill at Spurriers 1.14.0. Servants Do 11.7}. Ferriage Elk- 
ridge 2.8. Bill at Baltimore 14.1. Servants at Do 8.9; August 9.—Bill at 
Websters 1.10.6. Servants at Do 2.0. Bill at Hartford 8.9. Servants Do 
8.0. Bill at Susquehanna 14.8. Servants at Do 1.104; August 10.—Bill at 
Charlestown 1.1.8. Servants at D1.10}. Bill at Elkton 14.6. Servants at 
Do 1.10}. Porter at Mitchells 8.c. Bill at the Bear 3.10}. Ditto at New- 
castle 11.10. Ferry over Christa 2.10; August 11.—Bill at Wilmington 
1.2.10. Servants Do 11.7}. Ferry over Brandy-Wine 2.10, Bill at Chester 
10.9. Servants Do 2.0. Ferry over Schuylkill 1.6. Sundries pd for be- 
sides the above 1.10.11.’’— Washington’s Memorandum-Book. 





TUESDAY, AUGUST 11. 

At Philadelphia: “ August 12.—The President of the 
United States arrived in town yesterday at noon.” —Dunlap 
and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


On the day after the arrival of the President at Philadelphia (August 
12) the question respecting the immediate ratification of the treaty was 
brought before the Cabinet. ‘The secretary of state maintained singly the 
opinion, that during the existence of the provision order, and during the 
war between Britain and France, this step ought not to be taken. This 
opinion did not prevail. The resolution was adopted to ratify the treaty 
immediately, and to accompany the ratification with a strong memorial 
against the provision order, which should convey in explicit terms the sense 
of the American government on that subject. By this course, the views of 
the executive were happily accomplished. The order was revoked, and the 
ratifications of the treaty were exchanged.’’—MARSHALL’s Life of Wash- 
ington, Vol. V. p. 688. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ Your resignation of the office of State 
is received. Candor induces me to give you in a few words 
the following narrative of facts. The letter from M. Fauchet, 
with the contents of which you were made acquainted yester- 
day, was, as you supposed, an intercepted one. It was sent 
by Lord Grenville to Mr. Hammond, by him put into the 








———————— 
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hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, by him shown to 
the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General; and a 
translation thereof was made by the former for me.”— 
Washington to Edmund Randolph. 


Late in March, 1795, a French corvette was captured by a British man- 
of-war off Penmarch, and some of M. Fauchet’s despatches to his govern- 
ment were taken, These despatches were sent to the British minister, Mr. 
Hammond, and by him given to Mr. Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, 
July 28. The intercepted despatch was No. 10, dated 10 Brumaire (October 
81, 1794), and purported to give some “' préciewses confessions” of Mr. Ran- 
dolph on the Western insurrection. Theinference from the general tenor of 
the despatch was, that the Secretary of State had shown himself accessible to 
a bribe from the French minister, and that he was at heart favorable to the 
Western insurrection, either from party motives or from others not known. 
The suspicion thus excited was strengthened by the fact that he had changed 
his mind respecting the ratification of the ‘‘ Jay treaty,’’ and had suggested 
difficulties and promoted delay. 

M. Fauchet wrote a declaration, however, as soon as it was known to him 
that his letter had been intercepted, and when he was on the point of leaving 
the country to return to France, denying in the most positive terms that 
Mr. Randolph had ever indicated to him a willingness to receive money for 
personal objects, and affirming that in his letter he had no intention of say- 
ing anything to the disadvantage of Mr. Randolph’s character. 

On August 19, in the presence of Messrs. Wolcott and Pickering, Wash- 
ington gave to Mr. Randolph the intercepted despatch, and the Secretary 
requested an opportunity to throw his ideas on paper. Instead of so doing, 
he sent in his resignation that evening. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 22. 

At Philadelphia: “The seaport towns, or rather parts of 
them, are involved, and are endeavouring as much as in 
them lies to involve the community at large, in a violent 
opposition to the treaty with Great Britain, which is ratified 
as far as the measure depends upon me. The general 
opinion, however, as far as Iam able to come at it is, that 
the current is turning.”— Washington to James Ross. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ‘ September 10.—Tuesday last [Sep- 
tember 8] the President of the United States set out from 
this city for Mount Vernon.”—Dunlap and Claypoole’s Amer- 
ican Daily Advertiser. 
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‘* September 8.—Left Phil* for Mt Vernon dined at Chester—& lodged at 
Wilmington. September 9.—Breakfasted at Christiana dined at Elkton—& 
lodged at Charlestown. September 10.—Breakfasted at Susquehanna (M"™ 
Rogers’s) dined at Harford—& loged at Websters. September 11.—Break- 
fasted at Baltimore dined & lodged at Spurriers. September 12.—Break- 
fasted at Van Horns Dined at Bladensburgh—& lodged at George Town. 
September 13.—Breakfasted in George Town and reached M* Vernon to 
dinner.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Mount Vernon: “If any power on earth could, or 
the Great Power above would, erect the standard of infalli- 
bility in political opinions, there is no being that inhabits 
this terrestrial globe, that would resort to it with more 
eagerness than myself, so long as I remain a servant of the 
public. But as I have found no better guide hitherto, than 
upright intentions and close investigation, I shall adhere to 
those maxims, while I keep the watch; leaving it to those, 
who will come after me, to explore new ways, if they like 
or think them better.”— Washington to Henry Knox. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

At Alexandria: “ September 25.—Went to Alexandria— 
dined with Mt & M™ Lear.' September 26.—Returned home 
to dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI shall not, whilst I have the honor 
to administer the government, bring a man into any office 
of consequence knowingly, whose political tenets are ad- 
verse to the measures, which the general government are 
pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of polit- 
ical suicide. That it would embarrass its movements is 
most certain. But of two men equally well affected to the 
true interests of their country, of equal abilities, and equally 
disposed to lend their support, it is the part of prudence to 





1 Tobias Lear married Fanny Washington, widow of George Augustine 
Washington, early in August, 1795. His first wife, who died at Philadel- 
phia, July 28, 1793, was Mary Long, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, his 
native place. 
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give the preference to him, against whom the least clamor 
can be excited.” — Washington to Timothy Pickering. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “I can most religiously aver I have 
no wish, that is incompatible with the dignity, happiness, 
and true interest of the people of this country. My ardent 
desire is, and my aim has been, as far as depended upon the 
executive department, to comply strictly with all our en- 
gagements, foreign and domestic; but to keep the United 
States free from political connexions with every other coun- 
try, to see them independent of all and under the influence 
of none. In a word, I want an American character, that 
the powers of Europe may be convinced we act for ourselves, 
and not for others.”— Washington to Patrick Henry. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “TI shall set out for Philadelphia 
this day; but business with the commissioners of the Fed- 
eral City will detain me in George Town to-morrow, and of 
course keep me a day longer from the seat of government, 
than I expected.” — Washington to Timothy Pickering. 


“‘ October 12.—Set out for Phil*. October 18.—Stayed at Geo: Town. 
October 14.—Lodged at Spurriers. October 16.'—Lodged at Websters. 
October 17.—Lodged at Hartford. October 18.—Lodged at Elkton. October 
19.—Lodged at Wilmington. October 20.—Arrived at Phil.”’— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

At Philadelphia : “October 21.—Yesterday afternoon THE 
PRESIDENT arrived in town from the Southward.”— 
Gazette of the United States. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25. 
At Philadelphia: “I want a Green Pocket book, w® is 
to be found in the hair trunk, which is usually put on my 





1 Baltimore, October 17.—Yesterday morning the President of the 
United States passed through this town on his way to the seat of govern- 
ment. We with pleasure add, that this venerable patriot appeared in per- 
fect health.’’—Gazette of the United States, October 20. 
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writing Table in the Study, with my Land papers.—The 
key of this trunk is under the lid of the writing Table.—it 
is tied toa bunch of other keys by a twine.—This Pocket 
book is of green parchment, and contains the courses, and 
distances of many surveys of the grounds &c in, and about 
my farms.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


This book, which contains seventy-eight closely written pages, in the 
handwriting of Washington, was sold at public sale in Philadelphia, De- 
cember, 1890, for two hundred and fifty dollars. The sale was made by 
order of the administrator of the estate of the widow of Lorenzo Lewis, 
who was the son of Lawrence Lewis and Nelly Custis. The sale included 
many articles from the household at Mount Vernon which were inherited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Lewis. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia : “* November 18.—MARRIED. On Wed- 
nesday last [November 11], by the Rev. Dr. [Robert] Biack- 
WELL, Major WILLIAM JACKSON, to Miss ELIZA 
WILLING, daughter of Thomas Willing, Esq. President 
of the Bank of the United States.”—Gazette of the United 
States. 


‘The ceremony was performed by Bishop White, assisted by his associate, 
Dr. Blackwell. Among those present were General and Mrs. Washington, 
Robert Morris and his wife, Hamilton, Lincoln, Knox, Vicomte de Noailles, 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette, and many others who then added so much 
to the attraction of Philadelphia society.”—PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, 
Vol. II. p. 866. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 

At Philadelphia: “ The office of Attorney-General of the 
United States is not yet filled. The reason why it is not, 
General Lee at my request, will frankly relate to you. If 
you could make it convenient, and agreeable to yourself to 
accept it, I should derive pleasure therefrom, both from 
public and private considerations.”— Washington to Charles 
Lee. 


Charles Lee, of Virginia, brother of General Henry Lee, was appointed 
Attorney-General on December 10, succeeding William Bradford, who died 
August 28, and on the same day Timothy Pickering was appointed Secretary 
of State in the place of Edmund Randolph. The office of Secretary of War 
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was filled January 27, 1796, by the appointment of James McHenry, of 
Maryland. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia: “It was with sincere pleasure I re- 
ceived your letter from Boston; and, with the heart of 
affection, I welcome you to this country.” — Washington to 
George Washington Lafayette. 


George Washington Lafayette, only son of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
came to the United States late in the summer of 1795, accompanied by his 
preceptor M. Frestel. He landed at Boston, and immediately informed 
Washington of the fact, but reasons of state prevented the President from in- 
viting him to his house, which was his first impulse. After leaving Boston, 
young Lafayette (he was barely sixteen years of age) lived with his tutor 
for a while in the vicinity of New York, in comparative seclusion. Con- 
gress, at length, took cognizance of his presence in the country, and on the 
18th of March, 1796, the House of Representatives passed a resolution 
directing a committee to inquire into the matter, and to report such measures 
as would be proper “ to evince the grateful sense entertained by this country 
for the services of his father.”” This committee, through its chairman Ed- 
ward Livingston, advised him to come to the seat of government, which he 
did, remaining in Philadelphia until the following spring, avoiding society 
as much as possible, when Washington, on becoming a private citizen, re- 
ceived him into his family as if he had been his own child. He remained 
with the family until early in October, 1797, when news having been received 
of the release of his father from prison, caused him to leave for the seaboard 
to depart for France. He and M. Frestel sailed from New York October 
26. In 1824 he accompanied his father on his visit to the United States. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

At Philadelphia: “ By Thursday’s post I was favored 
with your letter of the 27th ultimo, enclosing a Declaration 
of the General Assembly of Maryland. At any time the 
expression of such a sentiment would have been considered 
as highly honorable and flattering. At the present, when 
the voice of malignancy is so high-toned, and no attempts 
are left unessayed to destroy all confidence in the constituted 
authorities of this country, it is peculiarly grateful to my 
sensibility; and, coming spontaneously, and with the unan- 
imity it has done from so respectable a representation of the 
people, it adds weight as well as pleasure to the act.”— 
Washington to John H. Stone, Governor of Maryland. 
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The Declaration of the General Assembly of Maryland, referred to in 
this letter, was expressed in the following language, and was unanimously 
adopted by the House of Delegates and the Senate. 

“ Resolved unanimously, that the General Assembly of Maryland, im- 
pressed with the liveliest sense of the important and disinterested services 
rendered to his country by the President of the United States; convinced 
that the prosperity of every free government is promoted by the existence of 
rational confidence between the people and their trustees, and is injured by 
misplaced suspicion and ill-founded jealousy ; considering that public virtue 
receives its best reward in the approving voice of a grateful people, and that, 
when this reward is denied to it, the noblest incentive to great and honorable 
actions, to generous zeal and magnanimous perseverance, is destroyed ; ob- 
serving, with deep concern, a series of efforts, by indirect insinuation, or 
open invective to detach from the first magistrate of the Union the well- 
earned confidence of his fellow citizens; think it their duty to declare, and 
they do hereby declare, their unabated reliance on the integrity, judgment, 
and patriotism of the President of the United States.” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ December 8.—The House [Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature] adjourned at noon and proceeded to 
Congress Hall, where President Washington delivered [in 
the Hall of the House] his address to the Senate and 
House.” —Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


William Cobbett (Peter Porcupine), who was present on this occasion, 
says in his pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Prospect from the Oongress-Gallery,’’ 
published at Philadelphia in 1796, ‘‘When the President arrived at the 
House this day, he found it in that state of composed gravity, of respectful 
silence, for which the Congress is so remarkable, and which, whatever wit- 
lings may say, is the surest mark of sound understanding.—The gallery was 
crowded with anxious spectators, whose orderly behaviour was not the least 
pleasing part of the scene. 

‘The President is a timid speaker: he is a proof, among thousands, that 
superior genius, wisdom, and courage, are ever accompanied with excessive 
modesty. His situation was at this time almost entirely new. Never, till a 
few months preceding this session, had the tongue of the most factious 
slander dared to make a public attack on his character. This was the first 
time he had ever entered the walls of Congress without a full assurance of 
meeting a welcome from every heart. He now saw, even among those to 
whom he addressed himself, numbers who, to repay all his labours, all his 
anxious cares for their welfare, were ready to thwart his measures, and pre- 
sent him the cup of humiliation, filled to the brim. "When he came to that 
part of his speech, where he mentions the treaty with His Britannic Majesty, 
he cast his eyes towards the gallery.—It was not the look of indignation and 
reproach, but of injured virtue, which is ever ready to forgive. I was 
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pleased to observe, that not a single murmur of disapprobation was heard 
from the spectators that surrounded me; and, if there were some amongst 
them, who had assisted at the turbulent town-meetings, I am persuaded, they 
were sincerely penitent. "When he departed, every look seemed to say: God 
prolong his precious life.’’ 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

At Philadelphia: Is waited on by the Senate, and the 
Vice-President, in its name, presents him with an answer 
to his address. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Philadelphia: “ When you receive the money for my 
last years flour and Corn, I wish that every demand, of 
whatsoever nature or kind, may be discharged.—I never 
like to owe anything, lest I might be called upon for pay- 
ment when I am not possessed of the means.—A Dun, 
would not be agreeable to me, at any time ;—and not to pay 
money when it is due, and might really be wanting, would 
hurt my feelings.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

At Philadelphia: Is waited on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, with an answer to his 
address. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22. 

At Philadelphia: “It is well known, that peace has been 
(to borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day with me 
since the disturbances in Europe first commenced. My 
policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the 
honor to remain in the administration, to maintain friendly 
terms with, but be independent of, all the nations of the 
earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfil our own engage- 
ments; to supply the wants and be carriers for them all; 
being thoroughly convinced, that it is our policy and interest 
to do so. Nothing short of self-respect, and that justice 
which is essential to a national character, ought to involve 
us in war; for sure I am, if this country is preserved in 
tranquility twenty years longer, it may bid defiance in a 
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just cause to any power whatever; such in that time will be 
its population, wealth, and resources.”— Washington to 
Gouverneur Morris. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 24. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“‘ December 26.—Last Thursday [Decem- 
ber 24]I had the honor of dining with the President, in 
company with the Vice-President, the Senators and Dele- 
gates of Massachusetts, and some other members of Con- 
gress, about 20 in all.” — Theophilus Bradbury to Mrs. Thomas 
Hooper." 


In continuing this letter to his daughter Harriet, wife of Major Thomas 
Hooper, the writer, who was a member of Congress from Essex County, 
Massachusetts, says, ‘‘In the middle of the table was placed a piece of table 
furniture about six feet long and two feet wide, rounded at the ends. It 
was either of wood gilded, or polished metal, raised only about an inch, 
with a silver rim round it like that round a tea board; in the centre was a 
pedestal of plaster of Paris with images upon it, and on each end figures, 
male and female of the same. It was very elegant and used for ornament 
only, The dishes were placed all around, and there was an elegant variety 
of roast beef, veal, turkeys, ducks, fowls, hams, &c.; puddings, jellies, 
oranges, apples, nuts, almonds, figs, raisins, and a variety of wines and 
punch. We took our leave at six, more than an hour after the candles 
were introduced. No lady but Mrs. Washington dined with us. We were 
waited on by four or five men servants dressed in livery.’ 


1796. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia: Receives from M. Adet, the minister 
from France, the colors of France, sent by the Committee 
of Public Safety of the National Convention as a token of 
friendship to the United States.? 


The flag, which was directed to be placed in the archives of the govern- 
ment, is described as follows in the papers of the day: ‘‘ The flag is tricolor, 
made of the richest silk and highly ornamented with allegorical paintings. 
In the middle, a cock is represented, the emblem of France standing on a 





1 PENNSYLVANIA MaGazineE, Vol. VIII. p. 226. 

2+ Jany. 1, 1796.—Remarkably mild and pleasant—perfectly clear. Re- 
ceived the National Colours from M* Adet the Minister Plenipo. to day: 
Much company visited.’’— Washington's Diary. 
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thunderbolt. At two corners diagonally opposite are represented two bomb- 
shells bursting, at the other two corners, other military emblems. Round 
the whole is a rich border of oak leaves, alternately yellow and green, the 
first shaded with brown and heightened with gold; the latter shaded with 
black and relieved with silver; in this border are entwined warlike musical 
instruments. The edge is ornamented with a rich gold fringe. The staff is 
covered with black velvet crowned with a golden pike and enriched with 
the tricolor cravatte and a pair of tassels worked in gold and the three 
national colors.” 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At Philadelphia: “I am not disposed to take any thing 
less for my flour than it sells at here (allowing for freight 
and Insurance) for if it is well manufactured, it will pass 
Inspection in this Market, and of course command the price 
of other flour, without the credit which is required in Alex- 
andria and would be for my interest to bring it hither, ° 
rather than sell at an under rate.”— Washington to William 
Pearce. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17. 

At Philadelphia: “I am under no concern for the fall 
which has taken place in the price of flour—that it will be 
up again, and higher than ever in the spring there is but 
little doubt—indeed some well informed Merchants declare 
they should not be surprized to find it at twenty dollars p* 
Barrel at that season. 

“ There can be no question in my mind that herrings will 
be at 10/. p*" Thousand and Shads at three dollars at least p* 
hundred for which reason, my advice to you is, not to take 
less from M* Smith, or any other who may offer to contract, 
beforehand.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 

At Philadelphia: “I feel obliged by the expression of 
your concern for the attacks, which have been made upon 
my administration, If the enlightened and virtuous part 
of the community will make allowances for my involuntary 
errors, I will promise, that they shall have no cause to 
accuse me of wilful ones. Hoping for the former, I feel no 
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concern on account of the latter.”— Washington to Oliver 
Wolcott, Governor of Connecticut. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

At Philadelphia: “* February 18.—Dr. [Joseph] Priestly 
is here. I drank tea with him at the President’s on Thurs- 
day evening [February 11]. He says he always maintained 
against Dr. [Richard] Price, that old age was the pleasantest 
part of life, and he finds it so.”—John Adams to Mrs. 
Adams. 


Joseph Priestley, LL.D., scientist and dissenting minister, came to 
America in June, 1794, and settled at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
making his home with his sons who had preceded him. Dr. Priestley often 
preached at Philadelphia, and in the spring of 1796 delivered in that city a 
series of ‘‘ Discourses relating to the Evidences of Revealed Religion,” 
which were published thesame year. His friend Richard Price, D.D. LL.D., 
to whom allusion is made, was the author of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Nature of Civil Liberty, Principles of Government, and the 
Justice and Policy of the War with America,” published at London and 
Boston in 1776, and of which sixty thousand copies were distributed. Dr. 
Price also published in 1785, ‘Observations on the Importance of the 
American Revolution and the Means of making it a Benefit to the World.” 
He died in London, England, March 19, 1791. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


At Philadelphia: “ February 13.—I went with Charles 
last night to the drawing room. As the evening was fair 
and mild, there was a great circle of ladies and a greater of 
gentlemen. General Wayne was there in glory.’ This 
man’s feelings must be worth a guinea a minute, The 
Pennsylvanians claim him as theirs, and show him a marked 
respect.”—John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 


“| Philadelphia, February 8.—On Saturday last [February 6], about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, arrived in this city, after an absence of more than 
three years, on an expedition against the Western Indians, in which he proved 
so happily successful, Mason GenzraL WAYNE. Four miles from the 
city, he was met by the three Troops of Philadelphia Light Horse, and escorted 
by them to town. On his crossing the Schuylkill, a salute of fifteen cannon 





1 Gained by his victory over the Indians on the banks of the Miami, 
August 20, 1794. 


Vou. xxI.—3 
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was fired from the Centre-square, by a party of Artillery. He was ushered 
into the city by ringing of bells and other demonstrations of joy, and thou- 
sands of citizens crowded to see and welcome the return of their brave 
General, whom they attended to the City Tavern, where he alighted. In 
the evening, a display of Fire-Works was exhibited, in celebration of the 
Peace lately concluded with the Western Indians, and the Algerines; and 
also, on account of the Peace concluded by France with several European 
Powers.’’—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 23.—Yesterday being the 
anniversary of the birth-day of the President of the United 
States, when he entered into the 64th [65th] year of his age, 
it was ushered in here by the firing of cannon, ringing of 
bells, and other demonstrations of joy. In the course of 
the day, the members of both houses of Congress, the 
Senate and representatives of this state,' the heads of depart- 
ments, foreign ministers, the clergy of every denomination, 
the Cincinnati, civil and military officers of the United 
States, several other public bodies, and many respectable 
citizens and foreigners, waited upon the President according 
to annual custom to congratulate him on the occasion. 
Detachments of artillery and infantry paraded in honor of 
the day, and in the evening there was perhaps one of the 
most splendid balls at Rickett’s amphitheatre ever given in 
America.”—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. 


“ Philadelphia, February, 1796.—On General Washington’s birth-day, 
which was a few days ago, this city was unusually gay; every person of 
consequence in it, Quakers alone excepted, made it a point to visit the 
General on this day. As early as eleven o’clock in the morning he was 
prepared to receive them, and the audience lasted till three in the afternoon. 
The society of the Cincinnati, the clergy, the officers of the militia, and 
several others, who formed a distinct body of citizens, came by themselves 
separately. The foreign ministers attended in their richest dresses and most 





1« February 22.—At noon Speaker [Robert] Hare of the Senate, and 
Speaker [George] Latimer of the House, with their members, called on 
President Washington to congratulate him on his birthday. He stood in 
the centre of the back room, where he bowed to each member as he passed 
into the front room, where wine and cake were served. At night the ladies 
and gentlemen had a dance at Rickett’s riding place, southwest corner Sixth 
and Chestnut Streets.”.—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 
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splendid equipages. Two large parlours were open for the reception of 
gentlemen, the windows of one of which towards the street were crowded 
with spectators on the outside. The sideboard was furnished with cake and 
wines, whereof the visitors partook. I never observed so much cheerfulness 
before in the countenance of General Washington; but it was impossible 
for him to remain insensible to the attention and compliments paid to him 
on this occasion. 

‘‘The ladies of the city, equally attentive paid their respects to Mrs. 
Washington, who received them in the drawing-room up stairs. After 
having visited the General, most of the gentlemen also waited upon her. A 
public ball and supper terminated the rejoicings of the day.”—Isaac WELD, 
Junior, Travels through the States of North America during the Years 1795, 
1796, and 1797. London, 1799. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


At Philadelphia: “ February 29.—We are informed THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES intends visit- 
ing the Theatre this Evening; and, the Entertainments are 
by his particular desire.” '—G@azette of the United States. 


‘* March 1.—Yesterday [February 29] the President sent his carriage 
for me to go with the family to the theatre. The Rage and the Spoiled 
Child were the two pieces. It rained and the house was not full. I thought 
I perceived a little mortification. Mr. George Washington and his fair 
lady were with us.2 . . . After all, persuasion may overcome the inclination 
of the chief to retire. But, if it should, it will shorten his days, I am con- 
vinced. His heart is set upon it, and the turpitude of the Jacobins touches 
him more nearly than he owns in words. All the studied efforts of the 
federalists to counterbalance abuse by compliment don’t answer the end.” 
—John Adams to Mrs. Adams. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 


At Philadelphia: “Ifthe people of this country have not 
abundant cause to rejoice at the happiness they enjoy, I 





1“ NEW THEATRE [north side of Chestnut above Sixth Street]— 
By Particular Desire. On MONDAY EVENING, February 29, Will be 
presented, A celebrated COMEDY (written by the Author of the Drama- 
tist) called THE RAGE! To which will be added, A Farce in two acts, 
called THE SPOIL’D CHILD. The Public are respectfully informed, 
that the Doors of the Theatre will open at a quarter after FIVE o'clock, 
and the Curtain rise precisely at a quarter after SIX—until further notice.’’ 
—Gazette of the United States, February 27. 

2 George Steptoe Washington, a nephew of the President, son of his 
brother Samuel. He had recently married Lucy Payne, daughter of John 
Payne, of Virginia, and a sister of Mrs. James Madison, 
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know of no country that has. We have settled all our dis- 
putes, and are at peace with all nations. We supply their 
wants with our superfluities, and are well paid for doing 
so.—The earth generally, for years past, has yielded its 
fruits bountifully. No City, Town, Village, or even farm 
but what exhibits evidences of increasing wealth and pros- 
perity; while Taxes are hardly known but in name, Yet 
by the second sight,—extraordinary foresight, or some other 
sight attainable by a few only, evils afar off are discovered 
by these, alarming to themselves; and as far as they are 
able to render them so, disquieting to others.”— Washington 
to Gouverneur Morris. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24. 

At Philadelphia: “ March 25.—Yesterday I dined at the 
President’s, with ministers of state and their ladies, foreign 
and domestic. After dinner the gentlemen drew off after 
the ladies, and left me alone with the President in close 
conversation. He detained me there till nine o’clock, and 
was never more frank and open upon politics. I find his 
opinions and sentiments are more exactly like mine than I 
ever knew before, respecting England, France, and our 
American parties. He gave me intimations enough that 
his reign would be very short. He repeated it three times 
at least, that this and that was of no consequence to him 
personally, as he had but a very little while to stay in his 
present situation.”—John Adams to Mrs, Adams. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25. 

At Philadelphia: ‘The resolution moved in the House 
of Representatives, for the papers relative to the negotiation 
of the treaty with Great Britain, having passed in the affirm- 
ative, I request your opinion, 

“1. Whether that branch of Congress has or has not a 
right, by the constitution, to call for those papers ? 

“2, Whether, if it does not possess the right, it would be 
expedient under the circumstances of this particular case to 
furnish them ? 

“3, And, in either case, in what terms would it be most 
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proper to comply with, or to refuse, the request of the 
House ?”— Washington to Timothy Pickering, Secretary of 
State." 


The treaty with Great Britain, commonly called Jay’s Treaty, having 
been ratified in London on the 28th day of October, 1795, and returned to 
the United States, a copy of it was laid before Congress, by the President, 
on the Ist of March. It now became the duty of the House of Representa- 
tives to make appropriations for carrying the treaty into effect. The party 
in the House opposed to the treaty were not satisfied with the course pur- 
sued by the President in promulgating it by a proclamation (February 29) 
before the sense of the House of Representatives had been in any manner 
obtained upon the subject. A resolution was brought forward by Mr. Liv- 
ingston (March 2), which, after an amendment by the original mover, 
assumed the following shape : 


‘« Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to lay 
before this House a copy of the instructions given to the minister of the 
United States, who negotiated the treaty with Great Britain communicated 
by his message of the Ist instant, together with the correspondence and 
documents relating to the said treaty, excepting such of said papers as any 
existing negotiation may render improper to be disclosed.” 


A debate arose, which did not terminate till the 24th of March, when 
the resolution passed in the affirmative by a vote of sixty-two to thirty- 
seven, and it was accordingly sent to the President by a committee of the 
House? The President replied to the committee, “that he would take the 
request of the House into consideration.”’ 

The members of the Cabinet were unanimous in advising the President 
not to comply with the resolution. Each of them stated the grounds of his 
opinion in writing. During the progress of the debate, Chief-Justice Ells- 
worth drew up an argument, showing that the papers could not be consti- 
tutionally demanded by the House of Representatives. A message was 
therefore framed and sent to the House on the 30th of March, at the con- 
clusion of which the President said, ‘‘ A just regard to the constitution, 
and to the duty of my office, under all the circumstances of this case, forbid 
a compliance with your request.’ 

A motion to refer the message to a committee of the whole House was 
carried by a large majority ; and on the 29th of April, after a debate which 





1 Sent as a circular to the other members of the Cabinet. 

2 Edward Livingston, of New York, and Albert Gallatin, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

8 The speech of Fisher Ames, made on the 28th of April, advocating the 
appropriation required for the execution of the treaty, was such a remark- 
able effort that a member of the opposition objected to the taking of a vote 
at that time, on the ground that the House was too excited to come to a 
decision. 
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had lasted for two weeks, the question was taken in committee, and de- 
termined by the casting vote of the chairman (Frederick A. Muhlenberg) 
in favor of the expediency of making the necessary laws for carrying out 
the treaty. The resolution was finally carried (April 80), fifty-one voting 
in the affirmative and forty-eight in the negative. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 81. 

At Philadelphia: “I do not know how to thank you suf- 
ficiently for the trouble you have taken to dilate on the 
request of the House of Representatives for the papers 
relative to the British treaty. . . . I had, from the first 
moment, and from the fullest conviction in my own mind, 
resolved to resist the principle, which was evidently intended 
to be established by the call of the House of Representa- 
tives;' and only deliberated on the manner, in which this 
could be done with the least bad consequences.” — Washing- 
ton to Alexander Hamilton. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11.? 

At Philadelphia: “I am under promise to Mrs. Bingham 
to sit for you to-morrow, at nine o’clock, and wishing to 
know if it be convenient to you that I should do so, and 
whether it shall be at your own house (as she talked of the 
State House) I send this note to ask information.” — Wash- 
ington to Gilbert Stuart. 


The full-length portrait of Washington, as President, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart in compliance with the above-mentioned request of Mrs. William 
Bingham, and known as the “‘ Lansdowne Portrait,’’ was executed for the 
purpose of presentation to the Marquis of Lansdowne (Lord Shelburne), a 
great admirer, of Washington, and who, during the Revolution, was an active 
opponent of the policy of Lord North. At this date Stuart had a studio in 
a house at the southeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets (now included 
in the Drexel Building), and in this room, in all probability, the sittings were 
had. The portrait, which will always retain the name of the original owner, 





1That the assent of the House was necessary to the validity of a 
treaty. 

2 April 18.—I dined on Monday [April 11] at the President’s with 
young La Fayette and his preceptor, tutor or friend, whatever they call him, 
whose name is Frestel. . . . There is a resemblance of father and mother in 
the young man. He is said to be studious and discreet.’’—John Adams to 
Mrs, Adams. 
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is now in the possession of Lord Rosebery, late Prime Minister of England. 
It is well known through numerous engravings, the first of which, executed 
by James Heath, was published at London, February 1, 1800. 

In a letter to Major William Jackson (who married a sister of Mrs. 
Bingham), dated London, March 5, 1797, the marquis writes, ‘I have 
received the picture, which is in every respect worthy of the original, I 
consider it a very magnificent compliment, and the respect I have for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bingham will always enhance the value of it to me and my 
family. . . . General Washington’s conduct is above all praise. He has left 
a noble example to sovereigns and nations present and to come. I beg you 
will mention both me and my sons? to him in the most respectful terms pos- 
sible. If I was not too old, I would go to Virginia to do him homage.” 

The “ Lansdowne Portrait” was brought to this country in 1876, and 
exhibited at Philadelphia in the Centennial International Exhibition of that 
year. At that time it belonged to John Delaware Lewis. A replica of this 
portrait, executed for Mr. Bingham, is owned by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 


SUNDAY, MAY 8. 

At Philadelphia: “We are an Independent Nation, and 
act for ourselves—Having fulfilled, and being willing to 
fulfil, (as far as we are able) our engagements with other 
nations,—and having decided on, and strictly observed a 
Neutral conduct towards the Belligerent Powers, from an 
unwillingness to involve ourselves in War. ... We will not 
be dictated to by the Politics of any Nation under Heaven, 
farther than Treaties require of us. 

‘‘ Whether the present, or any circumstances should do 
more than soften this language, may merit consideration.— 
But if we are to be told by a foreign Power (if our en- 
gagements with it are not infracted) what we shall do, and 
what we shall not do, we have Independence yet to seek & 
have contended hitherto for very little.”— Washington to 
Alexander Hamilton. 


FRIDAY, MAY 18. 

At Philadelphia: “ May 13.—At one o’clock to-day I 
called at General Washington’s with the picture and letter 
I had for him. He lived in a small red brick house on the 


s Lord Wycombe, the eldest son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, visited 
the United States in the latter part of 1791. He was entertained by the 
President when in Philadelphia. 
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left side of High Street, not much higher up than Fourth 
Street. There was nothing in the exterior of the house 
that denoted the rank of the possessor. Next door was a 
hair-dresser.”—Diary of Thomas Twining. 


In continuing the above entry in his diary, Mr. Twining says, ‘‘ Having 
stated my object to a servant who came to the door, I was conducted up a 
neat but rather narrow staircase, carpeted in the middle, and was shown 
into a middling-sized well-furnished drawing-room on the left of the passage. 
Nearly opposite the door was the fire-place, with a wood-fire in it. The floor 
was carpeted. On the left of the fire-place was a sofa, which sloped across 
the room. There were no pictures on the walls, no ornaments on the 
chimney-piece. Two windows on the right of the entrance looked into the 
street. There was nobody in the room, but in a minute Mrs. Washington 
came in, when I repeated the object of my calling, and put into her hands 
the letter for General Washington, and his miniature. She said she would 
deliver them to the President, and, inviting me to sit down, retired for that 
purpose. She soon returned, and said the President would come presently. 
Mrs. Washington was a middle-sized lady, rather stout; her manner ex- 
tremely kind and unaffected. She sat down on the sofa, and invited me to 
sit by her. I spoke of the pleasant days I had passed at Washington, and 
of the attentions I had received from her grand-daughter Mrs. [Thomas] 
Law. 

‘‘ While engaged in this conversation, but with my thoughts turned to 
the expected arrival of the General, the door opened, and Mrs. Washington 
and myself rising, she said, ‘The President,’ and introduced me to him. 
Never did I feel more interest than at this moment, when I saw the tall, 
upright, venerable figure of this great man advancing towards me to take 
me by the hand. There was a seriousness in his manner which seemed to 
contribute to the impressive dignity of his person, without diminishing the 
confidence and ease which the benevolence of his countenance and the kind- 
ness of his address inspired. There are persons in whose appearance one 
looks in vain for the qualities they are known to possess, but the appearance 
of General Washington harmonized in a singular manner with the dignity 
and modesty of his public life. So completely did he look the great and 
good man he really was, that I felt rather respect than awe in his presence, 
and experienced neither the surprise nor disappointment with which a per- 
sonal introduction to distinguished individuals is often accompanied. 





1 Thomas Twining, an Englishman by birth, who occupied a prominent 
position under the British government in the East Indies, made a short visit 
to the United States in 1796. When at Washington City he called upon 
Tobias Lear, then residing near Georgetown, who gave him a letter of in- 
troduction, and also intrusted him with a miniature picture of the President, 
to be delivered to him. We have no means of ascertaining what portrait 
this was. Mr. Twining’s diary was published at New York in 1894, 
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‘‘The General having thanked me for the picture, requested me to sit 
down next the fire, Mrs. Washington being on the sofa on the other side, 
and himself taking a chair in the middle. . . . In the course of the conver- 
sation I mentioned the particular regard and respect with which Lord Corn- 
wallis always spoke of him. He received this communication in the most 
courteous manner, inquired about his lordship, and expressed for him much 
esteem. .. . After sitting about three quarters of an hour, I rose to take 
leave, when the General invited me to drink tea with him that evening. I 
regret to say I declined this honor on account of some other engagement—a 
wrong and injudicious decision, for which I have since reproached myself. . . . 
The General’s age was rather more than sixty-four. In person he was tall, 
well-proportioned, and upright. His hair was powdered and tied behind. 
Although his deportment was that of a general, the expression of his 
features had rather the calm dignity of a legislator than the severity of a 
soldier.”—THomas TWINING. 


MONDAY, MAY 16. 

At Philadelphia: ** May 18.—On Monday last [May 16] 
Ropert Liston, Esq. was received by the President of 
the United States, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from his Britannic Majesty to the United 
States of America.”— Gazette of the United States. 


TUESDAY, MAY 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ May 21.—Epwarp Tuornton Esq. 
was presented to the President of the United States on 
Tuesday last [May 17] by the British Ambassador, as his 
Britannick Majesty’s secretary of legation to the United 
States.” — Gazette of the United States. 


SUNDAY, MAY 29. 

At Philadelphia: “Congress talk of rising about the 
middle of this week; but there is no dependance on it.—In 
about ten or twelve days after the session closes, it is likely 
I shall commence my journey homewards:—as soon as I 
can fix the day, I will advise you of it. . . . During my stay 
at Mount Vernon I expect much company there, and of the 
most respectable sort, it would be pleasing to us therefore 
to find everything in nice order.”— Washington to William 
Pearce. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 4. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ June 4.—On our return [to the city] 
we met, just below the stone bridge in the meadows, our 
President, Washington, and lady in a coach and four, two 
postillions, and only one servant on horseback. In old 
countries a man of his rank and dignity would not be seen 
without a retinue of twenty or more persons.”—Diary of 
Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6. 

At Philadelphia: “On Wednesday last [June 1] Congress 
closed their Session; but there is yet a good deal for me to 
do, before I can leave the Seat of the Government.—My 
present expectation however is, that I shall be able to do 
this tomorrow week: but as this is not certain, and as I 
shall travel slow, to avoid what usually happens to me at 
this season—that is—killing or knocking up a horse; and 
as we shall, moreover, stay a day or two at the Federal 
City, it is not likely we shall be at Mount Vernon before 
the 20" or 21* of this month.— 

“In a few days after we get there, we shall be visited, I 
expect, by characters of distinction; I could wish therefore 
that the Gardens, Lawns, and every thing else, in, and 
about the Houses, may be got in clean and nice order.”— 
Washington to William Pearce. 


MONDAY, JUNE 18. 


Leaves Philadelphia: “ June 13.—The President and 
family left town this morning for Mount Vernon.” — Gazette 
of the United States. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 19. 

At Georgetown : “ George- Town, June 21.—The President 
of the United States arrived in the City of Washington on 
the 18th instant, and at this place on the 19th. He is ac- 
companied by the Son of his illustrious friend, Fayette.”— 
Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, June 27. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 20. 

At Mount Vernon: “ June 26.—We arrived at this place 
on Monday last [June 20], where it is probable I shall remain 
till the middle of August, when public business will require 
my attendance in Philadelphia, until towards the end of Sep- 
tember. I shall then return to this place again for M™ 
Washington, with whom, in the latter part of October, I 
shall make my last journey, to close my public life the 4th 
of March; after which no consideration under heaven, that 
I can foresee, shall again withdraw me from the walks of 
private life. 

“* My house, I expect, will be crowded with company all 
the while we shall be at it, this summer, as the ministers of 
France, Great Britain, and Portugal, in succession, intend 
to be here—besides other strangers,”— Washington to Robert 
Lewis. 

MONDAY, JULY 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “ The Spanish minister M. de Yrujo, 
spent two days with me, and is just gone.”— Washington to 
Timothy Pickering. 

Don Carlos Martinez, Marquis de Casa Yrujo, succeeded Don Joseph 
Jaudennes as Spanish minister to the United States, but was not formally 
presented to the President until August 25. He married (April 10, 1798) - 
Sally McKean, a daughter of Thomas McKean, Chief-Justice of Pennsyl- 


vania 1777-99. Their son, the Duke of Sotomayer, born in Philadelphia, 
became Prime Minister of Spain. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Until within the last year or two, I 
had no conception that parties would or even could go the 
length I have been witness to; nor did I believe until lately, 
that it was within the bounds of probability, hardly within 
those of possibility, that, while I was using my utmost 
exertions to establish a national character of our own, 
independent, as far as our obligations and justice would 
permit, of every nation of the earth, and wished, by 
steering a steady course, to preserve this country from the 
horrors of a desolating war, I should be accused of being 





a 
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the enemy of one nation, and subject to the influence of 
another; and, to prove it, that every act of my adminis- 
tration would be tortured, and the grossest and most insidi- 
ous misrepresentations of them be made, by giving one side 
only of a subject, and that too in such exaggerated and 
indecent terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a 
notorious defaulter, or even to a common pickpocket.”— 
Washington to Thomas Jefferson. 


MONDAY, JULY 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI hope and expect, that the proposed 
visit from the Cherokee chiefs will be so managed, as not to 
take place before the month of November. I have already 
been incommoded at this place by a visit of several days 
from a party of a dozen Catawbas, and should wish, while I 
am in this retreat, to avoid a repetition of such guests.” — 
Washington to James McHenry. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “In the course of next week, prob- 
ably about the middle of it, I expect to commence my jour- 
ney for Philadelphia; but, as I shall be obliged to halt a day 
at the Federal City, and from the heat of the season and 
other circumstances must travel slowly, it is not likely I 
shall arrive there before the middle of the following week.” 
— Washington to Timothy Pickering. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 

At Mount Vernon: “I propose to enter upon my jour- 
ney to Philadelphia to morrow.”— Washington to James 
McHenry, M8. Letter. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 18. 

At Washington City: “ August 18.—In passing through 
Alexandria yesterday, on my way to Philadelphia, I saw 
Col’ Fitzgerald, who informed me of a letter he had received 
from you.”— Washington to James Anderson. 


James Anderson, to whom the above letter was addressed, succeeded 
William Pearce as superintendent at Mount Vernon in December. He was 
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acting in that capacity at the time of the decease of Washington, and the 
last letter written by him, dated December 18, 1799, was to Mr. Anderson. 
This letter is now in the Ferdinand J. Dreer Autograph Collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21. 

At Philadelphia: “ August 22.—The President of the 
United States arrived in town last evening.” — Gazette of the 
United States. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25. 

At Philadelphia: “‘ My conduct in public and private life 
as it relates to the important struggle in which the latter 
nation [France] is engaged, has been uniform from the 
commencement of it, and may be summed up in a few 
words; that I have always wished well to the French revo- 
lution; that I have always given it as my decided opinion, 
that no nation had a right to intermeddle in the internal 
concerns of another; that every one had a right to form 
and adopt whatever government they liked best to live under 
themselves ; and that, if this country could, consistently with 
its engagements, maintain a strict neutrality and thereby 
preserve peace, it was bound to do so by motives of policy, 
interest, and every other consideration, that ought to actuate 
a people situated as we are, already deeply in debt, and in a 
convalescent state from the struggle we have been engaged 
in ourselves.” — Washington to James Monroe. 


“* August 26.—The President of the United States yesterday received the 
Chevalier Martinez De Yrujo, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from his Catholic Majesty [Charles IV., King of Spain], to the 
United States of America.’’—Gazette of the United States. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30. 
At Philadelphia: “‘ August 31.—The President yesterday 


received R. G. Van Potanen, Esq. as Minister Resident of 
the Batavian Republic.” — Gazette of the United States. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
At Philadelphia: “‘ Write me by the first Post (fridays) 
after you get this letter, how every thing is, and going on; 
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for if I can accomplish the business which bro‘ me here, I 
hope by Wednesday, or thursday in next week, to leave 
this, on my return to Mount Vernon.”— Washington to 
William Pearce. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia: “I recollect a year or two ago to have 
sent some rape Seed to Mount Vernon, but do not recollect 
what has been the result of it:—but particular care ought 
always to be paid to these kind of Seeds as they are, gener- 
ally, given to me, because they are valuable—rare—or 
curious.” — Washington to William Pearce. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
At Philadelphia: Issues his Farewell Address to the 
people of the United States.’ 


‘The end of the same year [1796] witnessed the resignation of the 
presidency of the United States of America by General Washington, and 
his voluntary retirement into private life. Modern history has not a more 
spotless character to commemorate. Invincible in resolution, firm in con- 
duct, incorruptible in integrity, he brought to the helm of a victorious 
republic the simplicity and innocence of rural life; he was forced into 
greatness by circumstances rather than led into it by inclination, and pre- 
vailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs, and the per- 
severance of his character, than by any extraordinary genius for the art of 
war. <A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, he 
was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the indepen- 
dence of his country was secured; and bequeathed to his countrymen an 
address on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions 
of uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was modest with- 
out diffidence ; sensible to the voice of fame without vanity ; independent 
and dignified without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to liberty, 
but not to licentiousness—not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those prac- 
tical ideas which America had inherited from her British descent, and which 
were opposed to nothing so much as the extravagant love of power in the 
French democracy. Accordingly, after having signalized his life by a suc- 
cessful resistance to English oppression, he closed it by the warmest advice 
to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain ; and exerted his whole influence, 
shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclusion of a treaty of friendly 
and commercial intercourse between the mother country and its emanci- 





1The Farewell Address first appeared in Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser for September 19, 1796. 
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pated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambition ; a Sylla without 
his crimes: and after having raised his country, by his exertions, to the rank 
of an independent state, he closed his career by a voluntary relinquishment 
of the power which a grateful people had bestowed.’’—ARcHIBALD ALISON. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ‘ September 21.—Monday last [Sep- 
tember 19] the President of the United States left this city, 
on his journey to Mount Vernon.”— Pennsylvania Gazette. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Lancaster, Pennsylvania: ‘ September 23.—The Presi- 
dent of the United States arrived here [Lancaster] on Tues- 
day afternoon last [September 20], and on Wednesday 
morning at 6 o’clock proceeded on his way to Mount 
Vernon.” —Lancaster Journal. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17. 

At Mount Vernon: “A few months will put an end to 
my political existence, and place me in the shades of Mount 
Vernon under my Vine and Fig Tree; where at all times I 
should be glad to see you.” — Washington to Landon Carter. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26. 

At Washington City: “Mrs. Washington desires me to 
inform you that there was some Butter left in the Cellar, 
and some Beef in a Tub which (after supplying James) may 
be applied to any uses you think proper.”— Washington to 
William Pearce. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“ November 2.—On Monday last [Oc- 
tober 31] the President of the United States arrived in 
town from Mount Vernon.”—Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 32. 
At Philadelphia: “ November 3.—Gave Geo. W. Fayette 
for the purpose of getting himself such small articles of 


clothing as he might want, and not chuse to ask for, 100 
Dollars.” — Washington’?s Cash-Book. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 32. 

At Philadelphia: “ December 4.—Yesterday I dined with 
the President, in company with John Watts, the King of 
the Cherokees, with a large number of his chiefs and their 
wives; among the rest the widow and children of Hanging 
Maw, a famous friend of our’s who was basely murdered by 
some white people. The President dined four sets of Indians 
on four several days the last week.”—John Adams to Mrs. 
Adams. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Philadelphia: ‘* December 7.—This day precisely at 12 
o’clock the President of the United States met both Houses 
of Congress in the Hall.of the Representatives, where he 
addressed them in a speech. The President was accom- 
panied by his Secretary [George Washington Craik], the 
Secretaries of State, the Treasury and War Departments, 
and the Attorney-General, &c. The hall was filled at an 
early hour with the largest assemblage of citizens, ladies 
and gentlemen ever collected on a similar occasion. The 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese Ministers had Seats as- 
signed them, and were present.” — Gazette of the United States. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Philadelphia: “A few months more, say the 3d of 
March next (1797), and the scenes of my political life will 
close, and leave me in the shades of retirement; when if a 
few years are allowed me to enjoy it (many I cannot expect, 
being upon the verge of sixty-five), and health is continued 
to me, I shall peruse with pleasure and edification, the fruits 
of the exertions of the Board [of Agriculture, England] for 
the improvement of Agriculture ; and shall have leisure, I 
trust, to realise some of the useful discoveries which have 
been made in the science of husbandry.”’— Washington to Sir 
John Sinclair. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 12. 
At Philadelphia: ‘* December 12.—At 12 o’clock this day, 
the Senate in a body, waited on the President of the United 
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States, at his house, when the Vice President presented an 
answer to his speech to both Houses at the opening of the 
Session.” —Gazette of the United States. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

At Philadelphia: “* December 16.—At 2 o’clock this day, 
the members of the House of Representatives in a body, 
waited upon the President at his house, and the Speaker 
[Jonathan Dayton] presented an answer to his address to 
both Houses.” — Gazette of the United States. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ December 17.—At noon the [Pennsy]l- 
vania] Assembly went to the Presbyterian Church on 
Market Street [between Second and Third Streets], where 
Dr. [Benjamin] Rush, a member of the Philosophical 
Society, pronounced an eulogium in memory of their late 
president, David Rittenhouse. The church was crowded, 
President Washington and lady, with members of Congress 
being present ”—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


‘‘On Saturday [December 17], at twelve o’clock agreeably to appoint- 
ment, Dr. Rush delivered his Eulogium in the Presbyterian Church in High 
street, on the late Mr. RirrenHouss. The Doctor commenced his Oration 
with an account of the birth of the great philosopher whose eulogy he was 
about to make, and proceeded to give an account of all the material trans- 
actions of his life, till he came to the awful period of his death, in all which 
he found occasion to pay the highest tribute of praise to the deceased. In- 
deed, we believe, we shall be joined in sentiment by all who heard it, in 
pronouncing the Oration a most masterly composition, and that it was pro- 
nounced with all the ability of an Orator and with all the feeling of a 
Friend. The Church was exceedingly full, but very attentive. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Members of Congress, and of the Legislature 
of this State, the foreign Ministers, the Philosophical Society, Medical 
Students, &c. were a part of the auditory on this solemn and affecting 
occasion.’’—Gazette of the United States, December 20. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“‘I had a letter from Mr. Anderson by 
the last Post, who informs me that it was not in his power 
to leave the concern he was engaged in at the time I wished 
him to be at Mount Vernon ;—but that he certainly would 
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be there by the 27" or 28” of this month, if he was alive 
and well.—I wish it may be convenient for you to stay a few 
days after he comes to give him a thorough insight into the 
business, and then transfer the directions I have given con- 
cerning it to him.”— Washington to William Pearce. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Philadelphia: ‘* Yesterday I received your letter of the 
16th instant, covering the resolutions of the Senate and 
House of Delegates of the State of Maryland, passed on the 
13th and 14th. The very obliging and friendly terms, in 
which you have made this communication, merit my sincere 
thanks.” — Washington to John H. Stone, Governor of Mary- 
land. 


Resolutions had been unanimously adopted by the Legislature of Mary- 
land, approving in the highest terms the public services of the President, 
and particularly the sentiments advanced by him in the Farewell Address. 
It was ‘resolved, that, to perpetuate this valuable present in the most 
striking view to posterity, it be printed and published with the laws of this 
session, as an evidence of our approbation of its political axioms, and a 
small testimony of the affection we bear to the precepts of him, to whom, 
under Divine Providence, we are principally indebted for our greatest 
political blessings.” 

From the time the President published his Farewell Address till the term 
of the presidency expired he received public addresses from all the State 
Legislatures which were convened within that period, and also from many 
other public bodies, expressing a cordial approbation of his conduct during 
the eight years that he had filled the office of Chief Magistrate, and deep 
regret that the nation was to be deprived of his services. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

At Philadelphia; “‘ December 29.—Y esterday at 12 o’clock, 
a deputation from the Grand Lodge of the Ancient and 
Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons in 
Pennsylvania waited on the President of the United States 
with an address delivered to him by the Grand Master 
[William Moore Smith].”— Gazette of the United States. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from Vol. XX. page 551.) 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WOODFORD. 
“Camp 4" December, 1777 
“ DEAR GeEN* 

‘“‘T did not receive your Excellency’s Letter till my return 
from Head quarters last Evening, or I should have com- 
ply’d with your requisition sooner. 

“T have before given my reasons for being against ex- 
poseing this Army to a Winters Campaign in their present 
condition. I would add to them the present Temper of the 
soldiery, who I am convinced are very gener’ly against it. 

“ The practicability of an attack upon Philadelphia I have 
look’d upon to be entirely out of the question since your 
Excellency’s return from viewing the Enemy’s Works. 

“As to the Aid of the Militia, I cannot be brought to 
think they will be of any in such an attempt. I am inclined 
to think whilst this Boddy were assembling we should loose 
more Continental officers & soldiers by waiting for them in 
the Field, then double the value of them that would arrive. 
Experience shewes that few Militia can be brought to stand 
in the line of Battle, & it would be deceiving ourselves to 
expect them upon this creation to march up to the attack 
of the Enemy’s Works. 

‘‘Tf such an attack is to be made, I would advise it to be 
put in execution Immediately with the Force we have in 
the Field, because I think we are stronger than we shall be 
any time this winter. it is possible our numbers may en- 
crease, but our real strength will diminish. 

“ Without some new light could be thrown upon this 
matter, or other reasons urged then I heard at the late 
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Council, I am clearly against either making a winter’s Cam- 
paign, or attacking the Enemy’s works. 
“*T have the Honour to be your Excellencys 
“ Most Obed‘ humble Serv* 
“*W™ Wooprorp.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WEEDON. 

“D* Sir 
“T have from the first moment it was suggested to your 
Excellency, ‘that an attack on Philadelphia this winter 
with the aid of Militia was practicable and promised suc- 
cess,’ kept in mind the desirable object; have compaired 
and viewed it in every light, and on every ground I could 
place it, and after mature consideration on the matter 
cannot promise a single Advantage that would justifie the 
measure, nor can I see the least prospect of anything honor- 
able or advantagious by adopting it. On the other hand I 
foresee numberless Obstacles to retard, and perplex that 
with sober reasoning stares any man in the face who views 
it with an impartial eye, places it on a military scale, and 
reflects on what human nature is.—It has been found, I 
believe, by most of your Officers who you have advised with 
on the matter, that your Continental Force is far, very 
far, Inadequate to an attack on the enemies lines, in their 
present strength and situation.—Operations like those pro- 
posed, are of too extensive a nature to carry into sudden 
execution. Reasons sufficiently cogent, must diminish your 
force every day you keep the field at this season of the year, 
and to resolve on the measure, ensures a winters Campaign 
to this Army, which in their Circumstances also ensures 
certain destruction to great part of them, without the Aid 
of an enemy—your principle dependence must then be on 
the Militia, to carry this important matter into execution. 
Glory and our Countries good is no doubt what every up- 
right soldier would wish to obtain, but we may be too keen 
in pursuit of it, and like the Dogs in the fable, suffer the sub- 
stance to escape while we Grasp at the Shadow.—I would 
only mention to y" Excellency some Difficulties that occur 
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in drawing a sufficient force of Militia together for this pur- 
pose, and providing for them ; particularly at a season of the 
year when our Fields, and Rivers are Ice & Snow.—OCov- 
ering we have not for them when they arrive, Hospital 
Stores we could not furnish for the numbers that would fall 
sick by being exposed to the severity of the winter, nor do 
I know that even provisions & forrage, could be procured 
with any degree of certainty, which shorely should be ren- 
dered beyond a doubt in such cases; take the matter still 
on a more extensive scale. Every one that reflects on 
human nature and considers mankind at large must know 
how reluctantly they relinquish the ease and more calmer 
pleasures of domestick & social life to share the hardships 
& Fatigue of a Camp, even in more pleasant weather than 
what winter generally affords us. Men that are not taught 
and compelled to obey, will never render service, and Obe- 
dience & perseverance is not to be expected from a permis- 
cuous body of men drawn together from all Quarters of the 
Globe, ware they to assemble, but you would find one half 
would desert in their way to Camp, others probably might 
arive, a day or two before their time of service expired. 
No object on Earth would keep them afterwards, nor could 
an [ ] influence them after their time was out. What 
would follow must be distressing to an exalted mind. You 
would find your regular Troops by this time much Dimin- 
ished. They must bare the burthen of all necessary duties, in 
such cases, while this body of men are collecting,—expensive 
preparations are daily accumulating. The Eyes of the Con- 
tinent are turned towards you. Much speculation on the 
practicability of the expedition terminating with success, 
which you at last find yourself obliged to relinquish, leaving 
the unthinking world (who want nothing more to blast 
reputation than a miscarriage, without inquiring into it’s 
causes,) at liberty to sensure boath you & army.—Your Ex- 
cellency is perfectly acquainted with my Sentiments respect- 
ing this Army—it is Sir the Bullwork of America and should 
be nursed and cherished as the salvator of her Liberties, 
The Troops that compose it are not more than mortal, and 
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cannot work Maricles. The bravest spirits may be exausted 
by uncommon, and constant fatigue. And Sir, there is not 
in my Opinion an Object on the Continent that justifies 
subjecting them, at this particular time, to a winters Cam- 
paign, unless there was a moral certainty of obtaining that 
Object, and with it, a perminant and honorable end to any 
further Hostilities. I give it therefore as my clear Opinion, 
that keeping this Army in the Field for the purpose of 
attacking Philadelphia, under the uncertainty of sufficient 
aid and support of Militia, is by no means Advisable, and 
am Sir, with high esteem 
“'Y* Excellencies most obed* Serv'* 
“G. WEEDON 
“ B. Gen’. 


“Camp WHITE MarsH 
“ Dec’ 4, 1777” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL MUHLENBERG. 


“Camp, Dec’ 4", 1777 
“ Sir 


“Your Excellency was pleas’d to desire the Opinion of 
your General Officers on ‘The Adviseability of a Winters 
Campaign, & practicability of an Attack upon Philadelphia, 
with the Aid of a considerable Body of Militia to be Assem- 
bled at an appointed Time & place.’ I must Confess that 
to me this Question seems so much interwoven, with the 
Question your Excellency was pleasd to put a few days ago, 
that I can hardly seperate them: The main point, I con- 
ceive, is still, whether a Winters Campaign is practicable ; 
if not, the last Question falls of Course, unless the Time is 
the Spring. A Winter’s Campaign to me, seems not only 
unadviseable, on account of our Situation, but impracticable, 
at least if I am to Judge of other Brigades by my own ; one 
single Reg* of mine have turned out Ninety Men unfit for 
duty, on Account of Shoes & other Necessarys. The Sick 
become Numerous, & the Men, notwithstanding the utmost 
Care of their Officers, will be Frostbitten, & subject to 
many other disorders, if they are to keep the Field, until 
the Militia can be collected, which if we are to Judge from 
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the past, cannot be done in less than two Months—in the 
meantime it cannot be expected that the Enemy will re- 
main Idle, Their Works will be Continued, Their Vessells 
who are now before the Town, will not only furnish them 
with Cannon, but with Marines, Sailors &c., so that in all 
probability, before the Militia can be collected an Attack 
will be thought impracticable, upon the same Grounds & 
perhaps with more reason than at present.—At the Time 
when this Hint was first thrown out in Council, I was 
pleasd with it, there seemd a probability of success; but 
I had no Idea, that a Winter’s Campaign was so closely 
Connected with the plan, which in my Opinion would prove 
more fatal to the Army under your Excellencys Comand 
than an unfortunate Attack on the Town—but I am far 
from thinking the plan ought to be dropped entirely. If 
the Army was to go into Winter Quarters where the Men 
could be refreshd & Clothd, & remain there untill the 
latter end of March; the Militia could be Collected in the 
meantime. Then a Vigorous Attack could be made with 
a probability of success. 

“Thus I have given your Excellency my Sentiments on 
the Question proposd, as Clear as the shortness of the time 
I had for Consideration would permit me, which was only 
a few Minutes this Morning. The utility of hearing a 
Question debated is great, at least to a Young Soldier— 
Should the Question be decided otherwise your Excellency 
may be assured that any part entrusted to me shall be ex- 
ecuted with the greatest Chearfullness. 

“ Your Excellencys Most Obed* & very humble Serv‘ 

“P ; MUHLENBERG.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SCOTT. 


“WHITE Marsu, 4" Dec’ 1777 
“Sir 
“‘T rect your Excellencys letter of yesterday. I well re- 
member the proposition made. I then thought there was 
a probability of Success in such an attempt, but after your 
Excellency returnd from Reconoitring the Enemy’s Lines 
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and hearing your oppinion with regard to their strength, I 
lost every Idea of a Winters Campaign. I must confess I 
never Promised my self any Certainty of success In it. But 
the many Waity reasons then given for a Vigorous Execu- 
tion Induced me to think something possably might be 
done, but since your Return from the lines, as before men- 
tiond, I have not had a single thaught of such a thing 
Ither with or without the Militia. 
“Tam your Excellency’s Ob‘ Serv‘ 
“ Cu* Scort.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL CADWALADER, 


“HEAD QUARTERS, 3¢ Dec 1777 
“Dear Sir 

‘“‘ Whether the Army under your Excellency’s command 
should continue in the field this winter; and whether it is 
expedient to call to your assistance a great body of militia 
to make an attack on the Citty, are very important Questions 
—the determination of which may decide the fate of Amer- 
ica—they therefore require our most serious consideration. 

“Tt is certainly usual with all nations, in every cold 
climate, to retire with their armies into winter quarters— 
The men want cloathing & want rest; and the army is 
generally much reduced by inaction, sickness & a variety of 
casualties. To repair these losses, to nurse & recruit the 
Soldiers, & to make the necessary arrangements for an- 
other campaign are certainly great objects: but, Sir, if the 
practice of other nations, & the rules laid down in the 
books by military authors, are, implicitly, to regulate the 
armies of these States, I cannot help thinking our ruin is 
inevitable :—precedents may justify us to military pedants, 
but not to the sensible Citizen.— 

“The situation of the American States is very different 
from that of a nation whose independance is acknowledged 
& established. It requires great management to keep up 
the spirits of the well-affected, & to subdue those who’ have 
taken a part against us—Imprisonment, confiscation & death 
are the punishments for those who engage in the support of 
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a revolution—these are terrors not so much dreaded in 
common wars—To remove these fears, and to secure the 
inhabitants from danger, appears to me to be measures of 
the utmost importance. The people of this State had the 
greatest expectations that the Army under your Excel- 
lency’s command would have prevented General How from 
penetrating thro’ the country & taking possession of the 
capital of this State-—They were disapointed!—and it is 
very evident what conclusions they must have drawn—The 
superiority of the enemy was easily discovered, and it natu- 
rally affected their spirits. Our successes to the northward 
have enabled you to draw great reinforcements from thence 
—our whole force, now collected, gives them new hopes; 
and tho they may not expect a successful attack will be 
made on the city this winter, they expect to be protected. 
The withdrawing your army to a great distance will not 
only magnify the enemy’s strength (in the Opinion of the 
Inhabitants) but will be construed into an acknowledgment 
of our own weakness.—The enemy may then detach a body 
of troops to take post at Bordenton or Mount Holly ; another 
to Newtown on this side, and a third to Wilmington—with 

these (having possession of the Capital) they have perfect 
command of an immense country; from which they can 
draw provision, forage & men.—The State of delaware must 
be totally subjected—the eastern shore of maryland & vir- 
ginia left open to be ravaged at will; in short, the inhabit- 
ants within this great Circle, must come in for protection, 
must swear allegiance to the king, & deliver up their 
arms. Those men who are to compose a very considerable 
part of your army the next Campaign will be engaged 
against you; the inhabitants of other States, who are event- 
' ually concerned in these misfortunes, will feel very sensibly 
their dreadful effects—the power of Legislatures will be 
weakened & the States may find it impossible to enlist, 
draft, or, by any other means, to furnish their quota’s for 
the ensuing Campaign.—All the manufactures that might 
be drawn from the Country you desert, will be lost to us.— 
The depreciation of our money will encrease; and, in a 
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short time, the Credit of the States will be totally ruined— 
Your army too, cantooned in a scattered manner, at so great 
a distance from the Enemy, will be dispersed thro’ the 
States, by Leave-of-absence, Furlows, & Desertion—and in- 
stead of your troops coming into the Field better disci- 
plined (as some Gentlemen expect) they will become licen- 
tious, ungovernable & total strangers to military Discipline. 

‘“‘ Last winter, after repeated ill-successes, you was obliged 
to retire from post to post, as the enemy advanced, and in 
addition to your misfortunes, your army was every day re- 
duced, by whole Brigades, leaving you, in sight of the 
Enemy—When you crossed the Delaware, tho’ reinforced 
with the Philad* Militia, you had but a handful of men, & 
these in a wretched ragged condition—What then would 
have been the consequence if you had retired to the back- 
country to nurse & recruit the miserable remnant of your 
army ; and to enlist men for the next Campaign. The Conse- 
quences are so evident they need no explanation. By 
having the river as a Barrier you kept the field till an 
opportunity offered; and by a well timed, well executed 
blow, you gave hopes again to all the States—in conse- 
quence of this, the Prince-town affair happened, which drew 
the enemy to one point; and, at once, recovered ‘N. Jersey 
& set America again on her Legs. 

“The King of Prussia (in the last war) overpowered by 
numbers, had almost lost all his Dominions during the 
Summer; but by a noble exertion, with those very troops 
that had been harrassed & almost torn to pieces by repeated 
actions and constant Marches, he recovered his Losses by a 
winter Campaign. 

“ Your men, I know, Sir, are in great want of cloathing, 
but I conceive they will be sooner equipped by remaining 
in the field than in winter Quarters—because by being in 
the field, the necessity will appear more evident, will induce 
those employed to provide cloathing to exert themselves, 
and will justify measures that otherwise would disgust & 
exasperate those from whom they are taken.—Let the robust, 
& best cloathed, do the duty of Guards; let the Invalids be 
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sent to the most comfortable Quarters; & let premiums be 
given to those who shall make the best Hutts. 

“Tf you are out of the reach of a surprize, the Duty will 
be easy ; and you may effectually annoy the enemy as if you 
was nearer. 

“T am far from thinking that a winter Campaign will not 
be attended with great distress to the poor Soldiers, & do 
not mean to insinuate that good winter Quarters may not 
be more comfortable; but I am obliged from the necessity 
of the case to declare, that I think, if your army was re- 
duced by action & sickness, to one half its present number, 
the consequences would not be so fatal, as if we were to 
take winter Quarters. 

“T have confined myself merely to the Question ‘ whether 
a Winter Campaign is adviseable,’ but beg leave to make a 
few remarks on the two Positions that have been proposed. 

“To cover our stores, to afford the most protection to 
the country, to procure the best shelter (& out of the reach 
of a surprize) where there is plenty of water, forage & pro- 
visions—these appear to me to be the considerations that 
should determine the choice of the position for winter quar- 
ters—Lancaster & the line from thence to Easton, has 
‘been mentioned as a proper place for winter Quarters.— 
Others have mentioned Wilmington & its neighbourhood. 
—Let us compare them! Lancaster &c., tis said, from the 
best information, are so crouded with Families from the 
City & its Invirons, that a traveller can with difficulty get 
a night’s lodging. I cannot conceive that any person can 
seriously propose to turn out those inhabitants, while their 
Husbands, Fathers & Brothers are now, perhaps, in the 
Field—Hutts then must be substituted in the place of 
houses.—You have plenty of water, forage, & perhaps pro- 
visions, and you leave a vast country exposed as has been men- 
tioned above—You are to live on that country from whence 
you must draw your chief supplies in the next Campaign, 
& every article brought a great distance in waggons. 

“ Wilmington has not its usual number of Inhabitants: & 
several other Towns in the neighbourhood are under the 
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like circumstances; there are 9 or 10 mills at Brandywine, 
all these will afford shelter for a great body of troops.— 
This situation is out of the reach of surprize, & near enough 
to annoy the Enemy, cover your stores, & a great part of the 
country, which in the other case is left exposed. Wood, 
water & forage in great plenty and provisions, as the 
Com : General informs, may be had in large quantities from 
Maryland & virginia by water, to the Head of Elk.—Hutts 
may be built, in such places as will best answer the pur- 
poses of defence, for that part of the Army that cannot find 
shelter in Houses.— 

“T am so perfectly convinced, that nothing but success, 
can keep up the spirits of our Friends, confirm the doubt- 
ful Characters, convert our Enemies & establish our Credit, 
(on which the bringing another army into the Field very 
much depends), that every Effort ought to be made to pro- 
cure it—I have not doubt but a successful attack could be 
made upon the City this winter by calling a considerable 
Body of Militia to your assistance if the enemy remain in 
their present position.—But I am apprehensive, that by de- 
claring your Intention (which will be necessary to induce 
the militia to turn out) it would immediately alarm the 
Enemy—they would find it necessary to surround the City 
with works, on the west side, and by drawing their force 
within a narrow compass, might defeat your Scheme—as 
they could only be carried by storm, at this season of the 
year. 

“Tt would probably take two months to collect the Militia 
from the distant States, which would bring us to the first 
of February, at which time the Ice is often gone, or at 
least, so weak as not to answer our purpose.—I am there- 
fore inclined to think it wiil not be proper to give the 
militia so fatiguing a march at this severe season, or put 
the States to so great an Expence without a greater pros- 
pect of success. 

“Tam, D* Sir, with great respect & esteem, 
*‘ Your Excellency’s most ob‘ very h’ble Serv* 
“ JoHN CADWALADER.” 
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OPINION OF JOSEPH REED, ESQ. 


“Dear Sir 

“‘ Tho’ the Consideration of a Winters Campaign, & Prac- 
ticability of an Attack on Philad* have been so lately pro- 
posed, every Gentleman who extended his views beyond the 
present Hour, must have turned his Thoughts upon these 
Subjects so as to be able to form something more than a 
sudden Opinion. There cannot be any Person, Sir, either 
on a publick or private Account, upon whom the Motives 
for a Winters Campaign can operate more forcibly. I have 
every Reason to wish it—& yet in the State & Condition 
of our Army my Judgment is against it—The History of 
every Winters Campaign made‘in Europe closely evinces 
how destructive they have ever proved : during the Course 
of the last War the allied Army under Prince Ferdinand 
was almost ruined tho’ victorious, & pursuing the Enemy. 
—Charles the 12" failed & fell from the very Summit of 
Victory, & Success by keeping the Field a part of the 
Winter. It is true, these Climates were more severe than 
ours, but the Troops were so well appointed, or at least so 
much better than ours, as to give Force to the Argument. 
Nay the Experiences of the Enemy last Winter confirms 
the Observation—a great Mortality, Discontent among Offi- 
cers & Men, & considerable Desertions, were the Conse- 
quences, tho’ they were much better provided than we are. 
The Nakedness of the Army, & Temper of the Troops seem 
to be insurmountable Objections, possibly the latter might 
subside if the former was removed, but as it is, from every 
Observation I have been able to make, unless a competent 
Supply of Cloathing can be procured all Argument is vain. 
—The Dissafection of the Country, Distress to the Whigs, re- 
cruiting & refreshing the British Army, a general Despond- 
ency & above all,—Depreciation of the Currency stare me 
in the Face as the Consequences of Retirement to distant 
Quarters: I shall share personally in this Distress—With a 
Family I have a Habitation to seek at this inclement Season, 
& every other Accommodation to provide, & yet I cannot 
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desire the Army so unprovided to remain for my Protec- 
tion. The general Calamity I fear will not be removed by 
attempting it. The Credit of the Currency in my Opinion, 
will depend more upon an effective Army, than any other 
Circumstance. If Sickness, Discontent & Desertion should 
disperse or greatly reduce our Army; I think the general 
Cause would suffer more than from the Evils I have noticed 
before: these Evils will admit of some Remedy, but the 
other will not. With a recruited & refreshd Army, we 
may recover what we lose, but with a fatigued worn out, 
dispirited one what can we expect but that General Howe 
will next Spring take the Field with every Superiority—But 
in this Case it appears to me, the true & proper Line may 
be between such a distant Cantonment as has been proposed, 
& taking Post so near the Enemy as to make a Winters 
Campaign. The Arguments of disciplining the Troops, re- 
cruiting the Army &c. at a distance have little weight with 
me; such a Security would afford, & be used as the best 
Excuse for going Home, & the Officers Commissions have 
not such an inherent Value as to make them fearful of 
losing them by Disobedience, or Neglect of Duty. The 
surest’ Pledge of Fidelity, & Attention, would be putting 
them in such a Situation as to require it. I do believe a 
partial Dispersion of the Army would follow, on putting it 
in any other Situation. Military Rules & Maxims laid down 
in long establish’d Armies do not allways apply to ours, & 
this Case I think is an Exception. 

‘‘An Attack upon the Enemy in his Quarters when the 
River is froze, has been much thought of—if the Proba- 
bility of Success was in our Favour, no Exertion ought to 
be left untried, & even the present Situation of our Army 
should be made if possible to bend to it. But if after [cut] 
Efforts, the Chances will be still against us, Prudence for- 
bids our venturing upon a Measure, which if unsuccessful 


“would be attended with very fatal Consequences. Gen! 


Howe from the best Calculation, has now 12000 Men on 
one side strongly posted with Redoubts & Abbatis, so for- 
midable as to discourage our most enterprizing Genius’s, 
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when a large Detachment seemed to favor an Attack—on 
the others two unfordable Rivers, I fear we cannot oppose 
a greater Number of Continental Troops to him; but this is 
to be supplied with Militia from Jersey, Pennsylvania Mary- 
land & Virginia—as to the first they are very fully employed 
at Home, the second from a Variety of Circumstances we 
find will not turn out but in two or three Classes & even of 
these there are Numbers allways unarm’d.—The two latter 
in Point of Arms are in the same Condition. They are at 
a Distance & will march in at different Times, those who 
come early will be impatient, of Delay & hard Service, their 
Subsistence will be difficult, & after all the very Possi- 
bility of it will depend on the Weather—A South Wind 
with a little Rain will make the Ice impassable in a few 
Hours, But supposing them to come into Camp in great 
Numbers, & good Humour, well arm’d, & fed—the Frost to 
continue—from the Nature of the Thing it can be no Secret 
—the Enemy will probably throw up Works, or make up 
other Preparations. On the opposite Bank therefore you 
will meet with an equal Army ready to receive you: for 
every one acquainted with our Militia will allow, that the 
Nature of the Attack will require too much Firmness & 
Discipline, to expect them to be equal to it farther than as 
a Support. Upon the whole there are such a Variety of 
Circumstances each of which are important, indeed essen- 
tial, all to coincide, that I think it would be almost miracu- 
lous if no one of them should fail us. 

“ We are so circumstanc’d, Sir, as to have only a Choice 
of Difficulties, true Wisdom will direct us to select that 
Plan which will be attended with the least.—As to the 
main Body of the Army laying on the East Side of Schuy]- 
kill, & taking Post between that & Delaware, it is not prac- 
ticable in my Opinion—as the Country does not supply 
Forage or Means of Subsistence. No Magazines being 
established but at a great Distance, nothing, or next to 
nothing now to be procured from the surrounding Country, 
the Supplies would be too precarious in the Winter Season. 
I therefore cannot but join in Opinion with those Gentle- 
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men, who advise passing the Schuylkill with the greatest 
Part of the Army. The left Wing, & as much of it as 
could find Cover in Wilmington to take Post there, ex- 
tending as they can find Accommodation or good Ground 
to Hut, as far or farther than Downing-town. I would also 
propose that upon an exact Estimate of our present Force 
it be divided into 3 or 4 Parts or Classes. The most robust, 
healthy & well cloath’d to form the first Class; & so on. 
The first Class to take the first Tour of Duty on this side 
Schuylkill, taking Post at such a Distance from Philadel- 
phia as not to risque a Surprize, having with them only 
their light Baggage or even bare Necessaries. I would 
have a Body of Militia advanced between them & the 
Enemy, their Line & Parties to extend to Delaware or as 
near it, as their Strength would admit. This Body of Men 
will not find Cover sufficient I believe, without going too 
far or too near, they will therefore hut, or perhaps Boards 
may be procured.—I am very sensible that Objections & 
very plausible ones may be framed to this Plan & so there 
may be to every other. this answers the most valuable 
Purposes & such as appear to me to require our running 
some Risque to obtain.—I will just enumerate a few. In 
the first Place, a very valuable Country, the three lower 
Counties & Chester will be covered, & a Degree of Protec- 
tion afforded to the Country on the East side of Schuylkill. 
2*. The Army will find some Cover; a Country abounding 
in Forage, & many other Articles necessary for their 
Comfort, those Countries having suffered as yet very little 
by the War, & being very fertile. 8°. The Enemy will be 
deprived of this Supply which they will otherwise obtain. 
4", The Troops will be within striking Distance, if Cireum- 
stances should favour that Measure without being exposed 
to a Winters Campaign. 5%. A Tour of Duty will not 
admit the Officers neglecting the service by going Home, 
or entering into Scenes of Dissipation, & Amusement, 
which will in the same Degree infect the Soldiery. 6”. 
Some Annoyances may be given to the Enemys Intercourse 
by Ships. 7. It will prevent any Insurrection in those 
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lower Counties, or the Eastern Shore of Maryland of which 
every Year has furnish’d us with an Instance. 8. The 
Passage of the Enemy has occasioned Wilmington, & that 
Neighbourhood to be evacuated by the Friends to America, 
they with many others have retir’d to those very Places 
some Gentlemen propose to go & occupy—in the one Case 
you will have empty Houses, in the other you must exercise 
a Spirit of Hardship by turning Families out to experience 
every Species of Distress. 9. You will reserve the Supplies 
of the back Country for the next Campaign which otherwise 
you will eat up in the Winter. 

“T would farther beg leave to add that the support of the 
Army, the Success of the Cause & even the Supply of 
Cloathing & Necessaries for the Troops depends very much 
on the Opinion & Spirits of the People, they rise or fall 
according to the Appearances of Success & of our Force; 
abandoning a large Body of the Country to the Enemy, will 
to them be a sure Proof of our Inferiority & Inability to op- 
pose the British Army, of course they will seek Protection, 
take the Oaths, & throw themselves under the Enemys 
Government.—A Circle of 30 Miles at least including 
Jersey will be under the Command of the Enemy. 

“Tt is a great Objection & has much Weight that this 
Post may be liable to Affront from the Enemy & Disturb- 
ance in their Quarters, but I do not think our Affairs or 
Situation will admit of total Tranquillity.—2*. The Schuyl- 
kill will afford some Security after the Destruction of the 
Bridge which must be effected. 8, Some Works may be 
thrown up for Defence. 4”. The Army will be within sup- 
porting Distance of each other, so as to require a great 
Exertion & Movement of the Enemy, which they will not 
be fond of after being settled in their Quarters. These 
Circumstances in a Degree obviate this Objection. 

“2# Object. That Bucks County & Jersey will be exposed 
to the Depredations or Practices of the Enemy. 

“ Answ. This Position will afford a partial Cover & in 
my Opinion a better than the distant Cantonment. I am 
confident the Country will esteem it so. 

VoL, xx1.—5 
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‘3, We have Hospitals in this Country & are establish- 
ing Magazines at Places that may be exposed by these 
Movements. 

“ Answ. These Hospitals are scattered about, they hardly 
make an Object for an Enemy, but I should think they might 
be removed as fast as the Patients recover & no new ones 
sent, so that in a little Time the Difficulty will be removed. 

“ Upon the whole, Sir, I can think of no other Expedient 
to reconcile the many Difficulties which present themselves 
in every view of this important Question. The shortness 
of Time & a sore Finger has obliged me to throw together 
these Sentiments with very little Accuracy—they may serve 
as Hints perhaps for better Heads to improve. 

“Tam with the greatest Respect & Regard, D* Sir, 

“Your obed & aff* Hble Serv‘ 


“ Jos: Reep.” 
[December 4, 1777.] 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL DU PORTAIL. 


“3¢ December, 1777 

“ Sir 

“T have examined anew with all the attention of which I 
am capable, the Project of attacking the English and it 
still appears to me too dangerous—the great Body of Militia 
with which we might be reinforced for this purpose does 
not give me any additional hope of succeeding—it is not 
the number of Troops which is of importance in this case, 
but it is the quality, or rather their nature and manner of 
fighting.—The Troops wanted are such as are capable of 
attacking with the greatest vivacity, the greatest firmness. 
—Troops that are not astonished at suffering a considerable 
Loss in the first onset, without causing any to the Enemy— 
for this must be the case in an Attack of Intrenchments— 
although when the Works are carried the Chance turns and 
the Loss is on the side of the intrenched.—Now, are the 
Militia or even Continentals capable of undergoing this 
Trial, in which the best Troops in the World cannot always 
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support themselves—I am very sorry in giving the motives 
of my opinion to be obliged to speak so unfavorably of our 
Army—but the Battle of German Town ought to be a Les- 
son to us—if our Army had proceeded with vigour on that 
occasion, would not the English have been completely de- 
feated—The Disposition was excellent.—Your Excellency 
in that instance really conquer’d General How, but his 
Troops conquered yours.—if then notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of a complete surprize, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages of ground, we were repulsed, what would happen 
before a Line of Redoubts well disposed in all appearance, 
and the Intervals of which are closed with Abbatis. 

‘“‘ There is however a case in which I think we might attack 
the Enemy with success—I mean if the Schuylkill should 
be sufficiently frozen below their left to admit of our throw- 
ing our greatest Force on their Rear at the same time that 
we should make an attack in front. Gentlemen acquainted 
with the Country must decide this point—if indeed the 
Schuylkill is sufficiently frozen every year to afford a pas- 
sage for Columns of Troops with Artillery—my opinion is 
fixed. I think the Army ought to be marched to the other 
side of Schuylkill, to be reinforced with all the militia that 
can be collected, while we wait for the favorable moment. 

“TI would go more minutely into the Subject, if your Ex- 
cellency did not order me to send my Answer this morning. 
I did not receive your Excellency’s Letter ’till half after 
twelve, and it is now half after one. 

“T am with great Respect, Sir, your &c 
“ Le Cuzv® Du Portat.”! 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL IRVINE. 


“Sir 

“If posting the army in a position similar to that I ad- 
vised in my last letter, be to form a winter’s campaign, the 
measure in my opinion is not only adviseable, but abso- 


1 Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens, 
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lutely necessary, as the more I think on the subject the 
more I am convinced that retiring into winter quarters and 
leaving the country uncovered will be followed with the 
ruin of our friends, give ease and plenty to our enemies, 
and do an irreparable injury to the cause we are ingaged to 
defend; the aids to be drawn from this State in future will 
be triffling indeed, the inhabitants of new jirsey will be 
intimidated, the delaware state lost, and an opportunity 
given to the tories on the eastern shore of maryland once 
more to appear in arms against us. When I proposed 
hutting the army it was not so much with a view of annoy- 
ing the enemy in their present possessions as to prevent 
them from ravaging the country; and to give our officers a 
better opportunity of attending to the discipline of the 
troops than they could possibly have were they dispersed 
in extensive cantonments;—how far the former may be 
effected by drawing together a large body of militia, is a 
question not easily determined—The idea I confess is a 
noble one, and could it be reduced to practice might be 
attended with the most happy consequences, but the great 
variety of circumstances that must concur to insure those 
consequences is a strong argument against making the 
experiment.—I take it for granted that not less than eighteen 
or twenty thousand militia would be called, it is uncertain 
whether so large a body could be collected on the short 
notice they will receive, it is equally uncertain whether the 
different states could arm their quotas, and their assembling 
at the place of rendezvous at or near the time to be fixed, 
still more so, as it may depend upon circumstances not in 
their power to foresee or prevent: allowing they came in 
time and properly armed, the ice or weather may be against 
our striking a capitol stroke for some time, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping such a body of militia in the field at that 
season of the year (when they expected to be discharged in 
a day or two) is easier to foresee than get over. Upon the 
whole, I am of opinion that tho’ it is necessary for this 
army to remain somewhere between twenty and thirty miles 
of philadelphia this winter, it is not adviseable to attempt 
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collecting a large body of militia together with a view of 
attacking that place. 
“T am with the greatest respect Sir 
“Your most obedient & humb. Serv‘ 
“ JaMES IRVINE. 
‘“WHITEMARSH, Decem’ 4", 1777” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER. 


“ Sir 

‘Your excelancey by your letter of yesterday Requested 
my Sentements on two points— 

“first the advisability of a winter Campaign, secondly the 
Practicability of an Attact upon Philadelphia—Ass to the 
first of these points my Sentements is that a winter cam- 
paign is Practable.—I confess the verey thought of a win- 
ter Campaign in our Sircumstances appeers dredfull, But 
it is liek many other Evels, that befaul us in this life, before 
we under go them we are Redey to conclud the are unse- 
portable, but when the are over we dont find them so dred- 
full as we apprehended. I can from experance say so of a 
winter Campaign—I have not found it, to have so many 
Evels attending it as I have hard warmly Represented— 
But on suposition that those evels were Reale, how shall 
they be remeded the answer will be by goining into winter 
Qua.ters. 

“T assart winter Quarters is not to be found In the state 
of pennsylvania my Reasons for this assartion is, the 
Capatale is in persession of the Enemy, and there is such 
large numbers fled from it, and the neghbourhood, adjasant, 
and the Towns and Viledges along the River Dalawer, that 
all the Towns and Viledges Back in the Country are full of 
Refugees all Redey. 

“ What will be dun with those people Turn them out 
of Dores to make Room for the Solders, god for Bid it— 
that would be cruilty unaxamplyfied by General How him- 
self. 

“then it Remains that we must Buld Huts, for our sol- 
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diers go where we will, in this state—and I take it for 
granted we will not leave the State Entily to the marcey of 
the enemy. 

“IT would Recommend the taking persision of Wilming- 
ton and Newport and what other Houses we could find in a 
Conveneant place in Chester County, and Rais Huts for the 
Remainder of our Troops, so as to prevent, the enemys fur- 
idging in that County by this Station being Ocqupied By us, 
we will get the furridge and provisions that our enemies 
would otherwise get, and the Back parts of the Countrey will 
be Resarved for the ensuing Campaign, and in Case the[y] 
should be able to force there way into our Countrey in the 
spring, the furridge and provisions being Acosted [ex- 
hausted] will retard there march, and will be mutch in our 
favour that our stors are safe in our Reer—Another advan- 
tige will follow by Quartering in the aforesaid maner it 
will be In your power to keep a number of men in Bucks 
and Philadelphia Countys to prevent the enemys coming 
out in small partys to force the Inhabitance to Take the 
Oath of Elegance tothe King. Nor will the have it in there 
power to get that suckuer from the disaficted part of the 
community, if they are closley shut up in the City. I am 
Convinced a winter Campaign will give Spirits and Viger to 
all the Inhabitance of these United States and will do Hon- 
our to the Army and Good to our cause In genral.— 

‘“‘ Ass to the Provibility of an Attact on the City of Phil- 
adelphia with the aid of a Bodey of Militia, it is unsartain 
when or at what time it would be possible to cross the 
Rivers to attact them, for that is the way that appeers most 
provable to me at present. 

“Tf your Enjineers are Confidant that they can set the 
City on fier from the other side of the Dalawer or Schuyl- 
kill in case the Ise did not answer I would be for cauling 
the Militia to aid the Army, if they could not set it on fier, 
I think we would be verey liable to a disapointment. 

“Tam &c, 
“ Ja® Porrer. 

“ Camp, Dec" 4", 1777” 
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OPINION OF COLONEL LUTTERLOH. 
“ REMARKS, 


“ As the present Camp wants Wood & other comfords 
for the Men, in this Severe Weather, and the Enemys Situ- 
ation being to strong for an Attaque, I would propose to 
post our Army into Refreshing Quarters, (as We do abroad 
in such cases), I have been lucking out where you could 
forme such a Line, Sufficiently stocked with houses for that 
purpose & find we would form such a Line between the 
Two Rivers Schuylkill & Delawar, where we could effect- 
ually cover our Country, Stores, & provide the Necessary 
Supplyes easy, as allso prevent the Enemy from doing our 
Army any material hurt. To do this we should place our 
Right Wing allongst the Schuylkill & the left on the Dela- 
var. Our Van Troops in German Town & those hights 
&c.&c.in[ —_] up towards Reading all the Army could lay. 
Head Quarter to be at Pots Grove which I find a good 
large Town for it. The great Magazin to be in Reading 
& in the Trap & Hickery Town the Mooving Magazines & 
Backerys must be established—to which those places are 
proper. All that Country is full of Forrage & these Sup- 
plyes can be got easy as allso over the Schuylkill. The 
Right Whing Melitia could be over the Schuylkill as from 
Mottrom’s ford upwards I find the Country very advanta- 
gious with hills where no Surprise could happen to them 
at the Van postes & in each Division some poles must be 
fixed on it a Caske with Pich & Combustibles which are 
fired & lightered directly upon the Allarm Gun from the 
Commander of the Van, by which all the Troops march to 
their Larm-postes forwards, pointed out to them by their 
going into the Quarters. All Commanders do keep in the 
Nights their Troops in their houses together &. &. Over 
Schuylkill must be Two bridges more one by Wolley forge 
& one near Potsgrove to get quik Communications. When 
this is done directly we keep our Men in health & are re- 
freshed to stand any attaque & our Supplyes can be good 
& Regulair. 


“Decbr 1* 1777” 


“HH. E. Lurrerzon. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOKS OF LIEU- 
TENANT ENOS REEVES, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN B. REEVES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA’ 
(Continued from Vol. XX. page 472.) 


[Lerrer 143.] 


“Yesterday being the last time we (the officers of the 
regiment), expected to be together, as the arrangement was 
to take place this day, we had an elegant Regimental 
Dinner and entertainment, at which all the Field and other 
officers were present, with a few from the German Regi- 
ment, who had arrived with the men of their regiment that 
belong to the Penna. Line. We spent the day very pleas- 
antly and the evening ’till about ten o’clock as cheerfully 
as we could wish, when we were disturbed by the huzzas 
of the soldiers upon the Right Division, answered by those 
on the Left. I went on the Parade and found numbers in 
small groups whispering and busily running up and down 
the Line. In a short time a gun was fired upon the Right 
and answered by one on the right of the Second Brigade, 
and a skyrocket thrown from the center of the first, which 
was accompanied by a general huzza throughout the Line, 
and the soldiers running out with their arms, accoutre- 
ments and knapsacks, I immediately found it was a mutiny, 
and that the guns and skyrocket were the signals. The 
officers in general exerted themselves to keep the men 
quiet, and keep them from turning out. We each applied 
himself to his own company, endeavored to keep them in 
their huts and lay by their arms, which they would do while 
we were present, but the moment we left one hut to go to 
another, they would be out again. Their excuse was they 
thought it was an alarm and the enemy coming on. 

“Next they began to move in crowds to the Parade, 
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going up to the Right, which was the place appointed for 
their rendezvous. Lieut. White of our regiment in endeav- 
oring to stop one of these crowds, was shot through the 
thigh, and Capt. Samuel Tolbert in opposing another party 
was shot through the body, of which he is very ill. They 
continued huzzaing and fireing in riotous manner, so that 
it soon became dangerous for an officer to oppose them by 
force. We then left them to go their own way. 

“ Hearing a confused noise to the Right, between the line 
of Huts and Mrs. Wicks, curiosity led me that way, and it 
being dark in the orchard I mixed among the crowd and 
found they had broken open the magazine and were pre- 
paring to take off the cannon. 

“ January 2 1781.” 


[Lerrer 144.] 
“Mount KEMBLE. 

“In taking possession of the cannon they forced the sen- 
tinel from his post, and placed one of their own men. One 
of the mutineers coming officiously up to force him away 
(thinking him to be one of our sentinels) received a ball 
through the head and died instantly. 

“A dispute arose among the mutineers about firing the 
alarms with the cannon, and continued for a considerable 
time—one party aledging that it would arouse the timid 
soldiery, the other objected because it would alarm the in- 
habitants. For a while I expected the dispute would be 
decided by the bayonet, but the gunner in the meantime 
slip’d up to the piece and put a match to it, which ended 
the affair. Every discharge of the cannon was accompanied 
by a confused huzza and a general discharge of musketry. 

“ About this time Gen. Wayne and several field officers 
(mounted) arrived. Gen. Wayne and Ool. Richard Butler 
spoke to them for a considerable time, but it had no 
effect—their answer was, they had been wronged and were 
determined to see themselves righted. He replied that he 
would right them as far as in his power. They rejoined, it 
was out of his power, their business was not with the officers, 
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but with Congress and the Governor and Council of the 
State ; ’twas they had wronged and they must right. With 
that, several platoons fired over the General’s head. The 
General called out, ‘if you mean to kill me, shoot me at 
once, here’s my breast,’ opening his coat. They replied 
that it was not their intention to hurt or disturb an officer 
of the Line, (two or three individuals excepted); that they 
had nothing against their officers, and they would oppose 
any person that would attempt anything of the kind. 

“A part of the Fourth Regiment was paraded and led on 
by Capt. Campbell, to recapture the cannon; they were 
ordered to charge and rush on—they charged but would 
not advance, then dispersed and left the officer alone. Soon 
after a soldier from the mob made a charge upon Lieut. 
Col. William Butler, who was obliged to retreat between 
the huts to save his life. He went around one hut and the 
soldier around another to head him, met Capt. Bettin who 
was coming down the alley, who seeing a man coming 
towards him on a charge, charged his Espontoon to oppose 
him, when the fellow fired his piece and shot the Captain 
through the body and he died two hours later. 

“ January 2 1781.” 


[Lerrer 145.] 
“Mount KEMBLE. 


“ About twelve o’clock they sent parties to relieve or 
seize the old Camp guard, and posted sentinels all round the 
camp. At one o’clock they moved off towards the left of 
the Line with the cannon and when they reached the centre 
they fired a shot. As they came down the line, they turned 
the soldiers out of every hut, and those who would not go 
with them were obliged to hide ’till they were gone. They 
continued huzzaing and a disorderly firing ’till they went 
off, about two o’clock, with drums and fifes playing, under 
command of the sergeants, in regular platoons, with a front 
and rear guard. 

“Gen. Wayne met them as they were marching off and 
endeavored to persuade them back, but to no purpose; he 
then inquired which way they were going, and they replied 
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either to Trenton or Philadelphia. He begged them not to 
attempt to go to the enemy. They declared it was not 
their intention, and that they would hang any man who 
would attempt it, and for that, if the enemy should come 
out in consequence of this revolt, they would turn back and 
fight them. ‘If that is your sentiments,’ said the General, 
‘Tl not leave you, and if you wont allow me to march in 
your front, I’ll follow in your rear.’ 

“This day Col. [Walter] Stewart and Richard Butler 
joined Gen. Wayne in hopes they could turn them when 
they grew cooler, being much agitated with liquor, when 
they went off, it being New Years day they had drawn half 
a pint per man. The men have continued going off in 
small parties all day. About one o’clock one hundred head 
of cattle came in from the Eastward, which they drove off 
to their main body, which lay in a wood near Vealtown, 
leaving a few behind for the use of the officers. 

‘When we came to draw provisions and State stores this 
day, we found that near half of the men of our regiment 
had remained. 

“The men went off very civily last night to what might 
have been expected from such a mob. They did not at- 
tempt to plunder our officers’ huts or insult them in the 
least, except those who were obstinate in opposing them. 
They did not attempt to take with them any part of the 
State stores, which appears to me a little extraordinary, for 
men when they get but little want more. 

“The militia are called out, they are to assemble at 
Chatham, in order to oppose the enemy if they come out, 
or the mutineers if they attempt going to them. 


“ January 2, 1781.” 
[Lerrer 146.] 
“De® LIppEL’s, MENDEM. 

“‘On the afternoon of the 2d inst. I procured wagons and 
moved all the officers’ baggage out of camp to Mr. Daniel 
Drake’s on the S—— Road, in Mendem, about three miles 
from the huts, to which place most of the officers and their 
boys returned. 
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‘‘The revolted party marched from Vealtown to Middle- 
brook, and the 8rd went on to Princetown. In the even- 
ing an Express arrived from Gen. Wayne, ordering all 
officers of the Division (a quartermaster and subaltern from 
each regiment excepted), to press horses and make all possi- 
ble speed to Pennington. (Ensign Brooke was left behind 
and I as Quartermaster, of course.) The greater part of 
the Officers left the night of the 8rd, and the others fol- 
lowed on the fourth. Since this affair Mrs. Wicks and Dr. 
Liddel’s very agreeable families have been kept in continual 
alarm. 

“On the 5 inst. as I was obliged to be in camp once every 
day, I concluded it would be best to move in and stay there, 
and in consequence of that resolution moved my baggage, 
and when it had come as far as D* Liddel’s he very 
kindly offered me the use of his house and to live with his 
family. I accepted the generous offer with pleasure. Drank 
tea and spent the afternoon with the agreeable young 
ladies. 

“ About ten o’clock I walked in to camp to see if all was 
quiet, and when I came on the parade, I found a number of 
men assembled, and when I reached our regiment, a signal 
gun was fired on the right of the Division, and in a short 
time a large party collected and endeavored to take off the 
two remaining pieces of artillery. Not finding it conven- 
ient they went off about twelve o’clock and left them with 
us. This party in going off behaved with less noise and 
more impertinence than the first. They fired on two or 
three officers as they were going out of camp. About one 
o’clock I returned from camp to the Doctor’s, where I found 
the family up, with the addition of Mrs. Wicks and her 
agreeable daughter, almost frightened out of their lives, as 
some of the mutineers made their appearance around their 
house and insisted on their showing them where to find 
horses. 

“‘ Everything is still again today and the young ladies not 
much the worse for their fright. 

“ January 6, 1781.” 
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[Lerrer 147.] 


“D® LIDDEL’s, MENDEM. 

“We are informed that the mutineers lay at Princetown 
and intend to await the arrival of some persons from Con- 
gress and the Governor of the State. One Sergeant Wil- 
liams commands the Line, a sergeant is appointed to the 
command of each regiment, and the first sergeants of each 
company still keep the command, except in some few in- 
stances where they have misbehaved and in consequence 
turned out. They have likewise a Board of Sergeants, 
consisting of twelve, a president and secretary, by whom 
all business is transacted, orders issued, provision returns, 
&c. They have kept the men in such order on the march 
and in Princetown as reflects on them the highest honor. 
But the stragglers who went off in small parties have com- 
mitted great depredations on the road. 

“The militia of this and neighboring counties are called 
out and ordered to rendezvous at Chatham, as well to defend 
the lines from any attempt of the enemy to penetrate the 
country at this time as to hinder any of the mutineers from 
taking that route, should they attempt it. We have certain 
intelligence that the enemy have reinforced Staten Island 
with a large body of men to be ready for any movement 
that may offer. I have spent my time very agreeably in 
this very pleasant family in the constant company of the 
ever amiable and very agreeable Miss Betsy Liddel, and 
very often with the additional happiness of Miss Wicks’ 
company, and sometimes with Col. Spencer’s lovely family, 
which has caused long and perhaps tedious evenings to pass 
away unnoticed, Capt. William Gray being here at this 
time, when the ladies did not interfere, with the Doctor 
and myself would ply the apple-toddy and amuse ourselves 
with nuts. Thus I have striven to beguile care, for you 
must know this revolt has given me many uneasy hours. 

‘“‘ Yesterday Major Fishbourn went on express from head- 
quarters with dispatches for Gen. Wayne. His Excel- 
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lency has been expected down from New Windsor, but it 
was thought most expedient for him to remain. 
“ January 14, 1781.” 


[Lzerrer 148.] 


“Dr. LIDDEL’s, MENDEM. 

“ Last evening Capt. Stake and Steele arrived from Penn- 
ington, (where the officers of the Line are quartered), with 
the following intelligence. The Governor of Pennsylvania, 
with a Committee composed of a member of Congress, one 
of the Council, one of the Assembly and a citizen, to settle 
or treat with our mutineers. Previous to their arrival, three 
spies who had come from Gen. Clinton (British) were ar- 
rested by the revolters, and after being drum’d along the 
Line were delivered to Gen. Wayne to be tried. They 
brought a letter from Gen. Clinton to this effect—That if 
the revolted party would come to Amboy, he was waiting 
with a great force on Staten Island to receive them; that he 
would grant them all they could expect from this revolt, 
that is their arrearages of pay and clothing, make up their 
depreciation in hard money, with the addition of several 
guineas to each man. To their immortal honor, they re- 
jected it, and delivered up the messengers as spies, who 
were tried the evening of the same day and hung the next 
morning about eight o’clock, and I am informed are to be 
left hanging till they fall from the gallows. 

“You know a great number of the men enlisted for 
three years or during the war, which has for a long time given 
cause of uneasiness in the minds of the soldiers. They 
claim their discharge at the expiration of three years, while 
the State claims their services for the war. However, that 
matter is now given up and proposals made to the non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the Penna. Line to 
the following purport: That every non commissioned officer 
and soldier whose enlistment specifies three years or during 
the war, shall be discharged, and that the gratuity of one 
hundred dollars given by Congress is not looked upon as a 
bounty. That those enlisted for the war were to remain in 
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service, but that the Governor would endeavor to have 
something done for them in consideration of the smallness 
of their bounty, and that they should be indulged with a 
furlough fora short time. That auditors shall be appointed 
to settle their accounts of depreciation and certificates given 
for them as soon as possible. That where the enlistment 
cannot be produced the soldier’s oath shall be taken, with 
regard to the terms of his enlistment and he discharged 
thereon accordingly. And if a soldier can prove that he 
was forced to enlist or any undue advantage taken of him, 
he shall be discharged. That every one on producing his 
discharge or furlough to the Clothiers and Commissioners 
at Trentown, shall receive one shirt, one pair of overalls and 
a pair of shoes. This was agreed to by the mutineers, and 
they are to march tomorrow to Trentown, and the Com- 
mittee to begin their business at once. The paymasters are 
sent for, who are to bring all enlistments and other regi- 
mental papers. 

“ Co]. Humpton has arrived at Trentown and has sent up 
for his baggage—for the purpose of sending which, I have 
this day been to Squire Dailey’s who has promised to send 
me a wagon tomorrow. 

“ January 14, 1781,” 


[Letrer 149.] 


“Dr. LIDDEL’s, MENDEM. 

“On the 15th inst. Lieut. Col. William Butler received 
orders from Gen. Wayne to repair to Pennington with all 
the officers’ baggage and the remaining men of the Line. 
Of the latter, there were not many, as they have been 
joining the rest in small parties ever since the revolt. 

“Squire Dailey disappointed me in a wagon, and I wrote 
to Squire Stiles for one for the Colonel’s baggage. 

“On the morning of 16th breakfasted at Col. Spencer’s 
and got an order on Squire Stiles for three wagons, but on 
my arrival at his house found a prior order of the Deputy 
Q. M. from Morristown had deprived me of what he could 
furnish. I then proceeded to Squire Dailey’s at Chatham, 
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who promised me three, which he was to send the following 
morning. You must know that the mutineers stole my 
horse and I now have a borrowed one. 

“T stopped at Lieut. Col. Hay’s quarters and was agree- 
ably surprised to find him there as he had arrived in the 
course of the day from Pennington. The Committee have 
begun to settle with the men and proceed rapidly. 

“The 17th I procured a wagon for the Colonel’s baggage 
and gave orders for its setting off the next morning. I 
awaited the arrival of the teams from Chatham with great 
impatience, but to my great mortification found myself 
again disappointed. The teams for twelve miles round this 
place have been so harrassed since our arrival in quarters, 
with assisting in drawing the timber for building, drawing 
forage, provisions and timber for the redoubts, with what 
the mutineers impressed and what we have employed to 
move our stores, that a person might almost as well attempt 
to make a wagon and horses as to procure them otherwise. 


“ January 17, 1781.” 


[Lerrer 150.] 
“PENNINGTON N. J. 

“Lieut. Feltman and Ensign Brooke being impatient left 
for Pennington. The 2lst had the baggage loaded and 
sent off; settled and gave certificates for forage &c. for the 
use of the regiment. Returned to D* Liddel’s, where I 
dined with Miss Wicks and the doctor’s family. Delayed 
setting off until four o’clock, when with regret I was forced 
to part with that very agreeable family. I expected to ride 
seventeen miles to the White House, but by the badness of 
the road night overtook me at Mendem, where Lieut. White 
(who was wounded) quarters, who prevailed with me to 
stay all night. 

“ Being under the necessity of being up with the baggage 
before they set out in the morning I arose at one o’clock 
and overtook it. We set off, and I breakfasted with Col. 
Berry at the White House. In the evening we reached the 
north branch of the Raritan, where we remained al] night. 
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I found myself very sick and with some difficulty was able 
to sit on my horse. On the 22d arrived at Pennington 
where all the officers are quartered. 

“ January 23, 1781.” 

[Lerrer 151.] 
“ PENNINGTON N. J. 

‘On my arrival I found the officers of the First, Second 
and Third Regiments had left the town and gone to Phila- 
delphia, their regiments having been settled with. On 
examination I found myself arraigned in the Second 
Regiment, Capt. Patton and Ensign Van Court in the 
Sixth, and all the rest of our officers in the First. 

“ At Pennington I quartered at a Mr. Kerr’s who keeps 
a very good tavern, where with a number of others we lived 
in one continuous round of riot for the space of five days. 

“On the 24th and 25th our regiment was settled with ; 
the 27th we moved to Trentown, and put up at a genteel 
tavern at the ferry. . . . The morning of the 28th made a 
visit to Col. Humpton, who is very lame. I breakfasted 
with Col. Nelson Q.M. to the State of New Jersey, in com- 
pany with Capt. Beeker. No vessels being up from Phila- 
delphia, I made application for wagons to go down by land; 
they arrived, we loaded them and crossed the Delaware and 
arrived at Bristol. . . . The town is chiefly inhabited by 
the people called Quakers, from their unsociability like an 
infectious disorder has spread itself over almost al] Penn- 
sylvania. 

“On the 29th we proceeded towards Philadelphia— 
crossed Neshaminy ferry and arrived at the city early in 
the evening, and took up our quarters at the King of 
Prussia Tavern on Market Street. 

“ January 30, 1781.” 

[Lerrer 152.] 
“ PHILADELPHIA. 

“This is my first appearance in the city since the battle 
of Brandywine. I visited my Aunt Reeves who I found in 
perfect health; met Miss Polly Morris and called on Miss 
Patty Caruthers, where I drank tea and spent a very soci- 

Vou, xx1.—6 
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able evening. On February Ist was introduced to Miss 
Rachel and Nancey Gardner, Miss Bell and Miss M*Cauley 
with several gentlemen, drank tea, danced and sung. It 
would be an everlasting piece of work to inform you of 
every days amusement, let it suffice to say, that I never 
drank tea, seldom dined or breakfasted at my quarters... . 


“February 8, 1781.” 
[Lerrer 153.] 


“ PHILADELPHIA. 

“A few days since, on invitation of the citizens of this 
city all the officers dined at the City Tavern. The com- 
pany was very large, not less than three hundred; the 
Ambassador of France, the President of Congress, Gen- 
erals St. Clair, Wayne and Irvine were of the company. 
We sat down at four o’clock to dinner, which was brought 
on in elegance and greatest abundance. After dinner, we 
had the greatest variety of wines of the best brands, and 
began to drink toasts—‘ Our illustrious Allies,’ ‘The United 
States of America,’ ‘The General and the Army,’ and a 
number of patriotic toasts. When General Washington 
was given, every eye sparkled with joy, and a bumper toast 
was the cry, which every one drank with pleasure and we 
gave three huzzas. The wine was plied close and by seven 
o’clock the company began to grow noisy, though numbers 
had left before that time. A song was sung by Dr. Duffield 
Jr., ‘that had been composed for the occasion, which I 
thought elegant. He sings well and was applauded. I 
retired about eight o’clock in good order and spent the 
remainder of the evening with very agreeable ladies.” 


[The Letter-Book beginning with Letter 154 to 197 is missing; the 
succeeding book begins with a mutilated part of Letter 198, dated at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, in September of 1781.] 


[Part or Letrer 198.] 





Beau Tippet . . . . . «Lieut. Jones. 

Mrs. Gadabout ° ° . : . Capt. Bush. 

Mrs. Tippett . . . « = «. + «  Doct* Alison, 
' Master Scull. 


Drunken Cook ‘ , - «  «  Oapt. Bowen. 
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“We were as busy as possible and as assiduous as if 
we expected to make a living by it, so eager are all men 
for Applause, that we cannot think of being excelled even 
in the character of a player. The task is so severe on me 
that I believe I shall give it up for the future, but the parts 
I have had, have been exceeding long, and mostly the 
person in trouble, which affects me almost as much as if it 
was real, 

“ READING Pa, 

“Septr. 1781.” 


[Lerrer 199.] 


“On Monday last we performed the Revenge again, with 
the Lying Valet for a farce; our house was much crowded, 
a number of people that had not tickets beg’d to be ad- 
mitted. We had the satisfaction to hear that every charac- 
ter in the Tragedy was better supported than the last 
evening, Carlos excepted, which was not done so well. 
Leonora made a brilliant appearance this evening dress’d 
in a pink silk with an extraordinary head dress. 

“The Farce pleased the Dutch inhabitants exceedingly ; 
and kept them in one continual burst of laughter. 

“We broke up about one o’clock, and waited on the 
ladies of our acquaintance home in dress. 

“Sharp and Kitty Any was well supported, and all the 
rest [torn badly] Lawyer Biddle, Lawyer Graydon and 
several others was pleased to compliment the performers. 
So much for plays. 


“ READING Pa, 
* Sept. 1781.” 


[Lerrer 200.] 


“Last evening the officers of the garrison at this place 
had a Ball and entertainment, to which all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the town was invited. The Ball was opened 
about 7 o’clock with a Minuet—we then proceeded to 
Country Dances ; and spent the evening. About 11 o’clock 
adjourn’d to a genteel supper, our wines were tolerable, 
the music good. After supper our dances were chiefly 
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Cotillions, and concluded the evening in a very agreeable 
manner about two o’clock in the morning, and waited on 
the ladies home. This day has been spent very agreeably 
according to custom, in waiting on the ladies; I drank Tea 
this afternoon with the agreeable Miss Nelly Scull, her 
mother and sister. 

“READING, Sept’... 1781.” 


[Lerrer 201.] 


“On Wednesday evening last an express arrived from 
Genl. St. Clair to march all the troops from this place to 
the City of Philadelphia with all expedition. On Thursday 
morning orders was issued to be ready to march off the 
parade at Troop-beating on Friday morning. On Monday 
last we paraded and fired thirteen pieces of Artillery on the 
arrival of news of twenty-eight sail of the Line in Chesa- 
peake bay, of the French Navy. Lord Cornwallis is now in 
Yorktown, in Virginia, and his Excellency Gen. Washing- 
ton is on his way to Virginia with detachments of Infantry 
from the Northern Army and —— thousand French troops 
from the same place, one Reg* of which was reviewed on 
Philadelphia Commons before his Excellency—Every body 
allows both friend and foes that they never saw troops make 
so brilliant an appearance, or exercise, or fire with greater 
regularity or exactness. 

“The French troops marched by land to Annapolis, and 
our troops embarked on board small vessels at the Head of 
Elk. 

“There is a report now prevailing, that a party of the 
enemy from New York under the command of the infamous 
Arnold is expected to make an excursion in the Jerseys, 
and some think will make a push for the City of Philadel- 
phia, in order to make a diversion in favour of Cornwallis, 
who is blocked up in Virginia. 

“The militia of this State are under marching orders and 
to rendezvous at Newtown in Bucks County. 

“Our detachment marched off yesterday morning for 
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Philadelphia. I have remained behind, having a horse and 
shall set off this day. The town looks distressed since the 
departure of the troops, no drums beating in the morning 
or evening, nor crowd of men parading up and down the 
Streets, nor gay officers gallanting the gayer ladies to and 
fro—the ladies look disconsolate and confess their loss, I 
am just going to take my leave, and to horse, and away to 
Philadelphia. 


“READING Pa.,, 
“Sat. Sept... 1781.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 
BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 


The year 1896 was fruitful in the production of books 
concerning our Provincial history. The wide-spread taste 
for historical research which has grown among us so rapidly 
of late, combined as it generally is with a critical spirit 
among painstaking students, has done much to aid those 
who have long felt the need of a complete and trustworthy 
history of the State. It may surprise some who are not 
familiar with the work done in these investigations to be 
told that no less than ten volumes—books relating wholly 
to the history of Pennsylvania in some form or other—have 
been printed during the past year. The list comprises 
books in almost every department of historical research. 
They are not merely family genealogies, the details of which 
so often throw important side-lights upon the history of the 
time, especially by bringing before us the Old- World charac- 
teristics of the different races which have peopled our do- 


“main, but elaborate treatises also, upon many disputed ques- 


tions of great importance to the historian, such, for instance, 
as the causes of the early emigration of the Germans, and 
especially the development of the different religious creeds 
and practices which their followers sought to establish here ; 
the attitude of the Quakers towards measures of defence 
against the French and the Indians,—a subject much be- 
fogged by our popular historians. The total neglect of such 
writers to explain what were the special forces growing 
up from the ideas and habits of a population made up of 
five distinct races which long stood in the way of making 
our population homogeneous and aggressive renders such 
inquiries very important. 

Among these books there are some in which genealogy 
and history have been most usefully combined to aid the 
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researches of those who study our early annals. Mr. 
Tomas ALLEN GLENN,’ in his book concerning “ the Welsh 
Barony in the Province of Pennsylvania,” has given us a 
learned and elaborate treatise upon the history of the Welsh 
or Cymric Quakers in their native land, who emigrated to 
the Province in 1682, and settled that portion of Chester 
County known as the “ Great Welsh Tract,” or “ Barony.” 
These Welshmen were nearly all substantial freeholders, 
and many of them whose services are commemorated in 
this volume have left an ineffaceable mark in the history of 
the Commonwealth. While many of their children have 
at all times held conspicuous positions in the public service, 
it is curious to observe, in looking over the map of the 
country, how strikingly the hereditary affection of the 
Welshman for his native soil is illustrated, a large number 
of the land-owners of the present day bearing the same name, 
and being often, doubtless, the descendants of the original 
settlers. 

Next we have the genealogy of the Fisuer family, the 
descendants of John Fisher, who was a fellow-passenger of 
Penn’s in the “ Welcome,” and who, it is said, very truly, 
was “ the ancestor of a large family in America.” One of 
his descendants, Miss AnnzE Wuarton Smitu, has under- 
taken the task of collecting the names and commemorating 
the services of his descendants? Every one in this part 
of the State, at least, knows something of the multitudinous 
Fisher family, and will be glad to learn more of its mem- 
bers and their affiliations. It is indeed a name conspicuous 
in our annals, at all times honorably associated with the 
conduct of public affairs, its members for many years having 
been especially influey al in the meetings of Friends, at a 
time when such a position enabled one to exercise a far 
wider influence for good than is possible now. An authentic 
account of this family may be said (to use a common phrase) 


1 “Merion in the Welsh Tract, with Sketches of the Townships of 
Haverford and Radnor.” By Thomas Allen Glenn. 

2 “Genealogy of the Fisher Family, 1682-1896.” By Anne Wharton 
Smith. 
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to meet, owing to its widely spread connections, a public 
need. 

The genealogy of Lewis WALKER’s' family performs the 
same service for the members of his family in Chester 
County as that of John Fisher for those of his descendants 
who live in Philadelphia. In both cases the collateral rela- 
tives whose names find a place in these books are so numer- 
ous, and those names are so well known, that they would 
seem to embrace almost all who, in Provincial times at least, 
were conspicuous in the two counties for social position or 
public service. 

We turn next to the genealogical record of the SpENGLER 
family, of York County.’ This is a bulky volume (far more 
so than is needed, as it seems to us), and is the result of the 
researches of Mr. E. W. Spanater. Spengler or Spangler 
is a well-known family name in the country west of the 
Susquehanna. Its progenitor settled in what is now York 
County in 1729. The book has special value as illustrating 
the ideas and habits of the early Germans who settled in 
the interior of the State. It has an interest quite outside 
that of a family record, for we find in it a picture of a Ger- 
man typical family, showing how successfully the German 
peasant met the trials of life in the wilderness. As the 
predominant race type in Provincial times in York County 
was German, we learn how it accommodated itself to English 
law and English civilization, and what was, there as else- 
where, the curious result of such an amalgamation. It 
occupies, too, a somewhat unexplored territory in our his- 
torical investigations in this State, and is therefore doubly 
welcome. 

But publications like these, valuable as they are for 
throwing what we have called a side-light on our local his- 
tory, have a limited interest compared with other recently 
published books on Pennsylvania history which treat at 


1 “ Lewis Walker, of Chester Valley, and his Descendants, 1686-1896.” 
Collected, compiled, and published by Priscilla Walker Sheets. 

* “The Annals of the Families of Caspar, Henry, and George Speng- 
ler, of York County.” By Edward W. Spangler. 
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large of some particular era and of its historical character- 
istics. We find in our list books which give us not merely 
the family history of those who have been prominent in our 
public affairs, but also in many of them some account, more 
or less trustworthy, of the laws, civil and ecclesiastical, by 
which our forefathers were governed, and of the theories 
which they brought with them from Europe, and how far 
and in what way their Old-World ideas were modified by 
their surroundings here; the attitude of different religious 
bodies in the Province towards each other (a subject much 
neglected by our historians); and, perhaps most important 
of all, material for determining how far during the Provin- 
cial era we were governed by our own legislation, and how 
far the orders of the Lords of Trade and of the Privy 
Council in England shaped our policy. The information 
contained in some of these volumes would induce many to 
think that the early history of the Province should be com- 
pletely revised and many portions of it rewritten. 

Of books of this character the first, we believe, in point of 
time is Mr. Sypnzy G. Fisner’s essay on “ The Making of 
Pennsylvania.”' In this book Mr. Fisher attempts to explain 
how the five distinct families which settled each a distinct por- 
tion of our territory grew up here together and contributed 
each its well-marked share to the civilization of the Province, 
and what was the general result of such a process. He de- 
scribes carefully the prominent characteristics of the Swedes 
and Dutch, the first settlers; of the English and Welsh 
Quakers; of the German emigrants; of the Protestants of 
the north of Ireland, the larger portion of whom peopled 
the country west of the Susquehanna; and, lastly, the influ- 
ence of the New England people who became inhabitants 
and land-owners in the northern part of the Province, in 
the belief that the country belonged to Connecticut. How 
people differing so widely in their characteristics managed at 
last to coalesce, and what sort of civilization was the out- 

1 “The Making of Pennsylvania: an Analysis of the Elements of the 


Population and the Formative Influences that created One of the Great- 
est of the American States.” By Sydney George Fisher. 
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growth of such a coalition, are interesting problems not easily 
solved. The writer who undertakes such a task, aside from 
all other difficulties inherent in the subject, must possess a 
judicial temper seldom met with, if he hopes to satisfy 
the susceptibilities of those who can see no defects in the 
career of their forefathers. No one can apportion with 
absolute justice the share of the credit belonging to each 
nationality in the advancement of civilization in the Prov- 
ince ; hence it is not to be wondered at that the conclusions 
which Mr. Fisher has reached in reference to certain acts, 
withholding praise or bestowing censure, have been made 
subjects of attack by unfriendly critics. Whatever may be 
their opinion, no one, it seems to us, can doubt that Mr. 
Fisher’s book bears the mark of much study and research. 
As a popular account of the many contested questions 
which were settled in Provincial times, it exposes, doubtless, 
many errors into which previous writers have fallen, and it 
has thus a positive value of no ordinary kind. The vexed 
and intricate subject of the boundaries of the Province, the 
long-protracted quarrel between the Penns and Lord Balti- 
more, the account of the Virginia claim to a very large 
portion of the southwestern part of the Province, and espe- 
cially the statement of the nature of the memorable contro- 
versy which grew out of the attempt by Connecticut to 
usurp the sovereignty of Pennsylvania of the northern tier 
of counties, are so discussed and explained as to appear 
clear and convincing to the ordinary reader. 

In the work of Mr. Jutius F. Sacuse’ we have presented 
quite a romantic and hitherto little-known phase of Penn- 
sylvania life. Strangers are not accustomed to associate 
our Provincial life with monastic discipline, or with hermits 
who made our caves their dwelling-place, or with the adepts 
in Rosicrucianism or theosophy who sought here, under 
Penn’s benign charter of religious liberty, the propagation 
of their esoteric doctrine. It is none the less true, however, 
that we had here, under the name of German Pietists, Kel- 


1 “The German Pietists of Pennsylvania, 1694-1708.” By Julius Fried- 
rich Sachse. 
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pius, the hermit of the Wissahickon; Koster and Falkner, 
the great hierophants of the community. Monks lived a 
cloistered life at Ephrata, and formed with their followers 
quite an array of mystics and theosophists, certainly very 
unlike any sectaries whose lives have left a mark in the 
history of other American Colonies. Many of these people 
were sincere dreamers of dreams, which they were forbidden 
to put in practice in Germany, and who looked upon Penn- 
sylvania as to a new Atlantis where, under the mild and 
gentle rule of its founder, not merely hard-working Ger- 
man peasants would be welcomed, but where the wildest 
and most extravagant practices of those whom the Germans 
called by the distinctive name of Pietists would be regarded 
with boundless indulgence. These mystics professed to be 
devout Lutherans; they were men of pure lives, and while 
waiting in the wilderness for “the coming of the Lord,” 
they sought by means of alchemy and astrology to note the 
hour of His coming. This book gives us a most novel and 
interesting account of the doings of these strange people, 
and of the nature and aim of their doctrine, so far as it had 
any practical aim. These men, it must be remembered, 
were sincere Christians, bound to live in peace and har- 
mony with all men, and they sought a home in Pennsylva- 
nia in the hope and belief that they would be permitted to 
accomplish their object without molestation. Their vaga- 
ries never excited any persecution or opposition. Their 
doctrine seems to have been a species of Quakerism more 
or less tinctured with the wild beliefs and practices which 
had been adopted by the mystics. The book is a marvel 
of research and study, and we cannot doubt that Mr. 
Sachse’s attempt to explain what can be understood of 
the beliefs and career of these hermits of the Wissahickon 
by the ordinary reader will always be regarded by those 
who desire to trace out the history of mysticism with great 
satisfaction. 

The standard History of the University of Pennsylvania 
has long been that of Dr. Gzorez B. Woop, the last edition 
of which was published by the Historical Society in 1834. 
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During the last sixty years much material which was not 
accessible to Dr. Wood for the illustration of the early 
history of the University has been found among the Penn 
papers and those left by Dr. Smith, the first Provost of the 
College. By the liberality of a member of the Council of 
the Historical Society, this material, under the judicious 
supervision of Dr. F. D. Stone, its librarian, has been made 
use of to prepare a new edition of Dr. Wood’s excellent 
work.’ It has been thought best (we think wisely) not to 
alter the original text, but to supplement it with six addi- 
tional chapters. It does not bring the history to a later 
date than that fixed by Dr. Wood. 

This new edition points out several popular errors con- 
cerning the origin of the University. It has been generally 
supposed that the establishment of a charitab'e school in 
1740 marks the date of its beginning. In this account of 
the early history of the institution, Dr. Stone shows most 
satisfactorily that no charitable school existed in 1740, and 
that such a school was not established until 1751, and then 
only when the Latin and English schools were first opened 
in the Academy, so that the latter was in no case due to the 
development,of the former. It seems that there was the 
best of all possible reasons for its non-establishment, and 
that was that the trustees of the new building, who had 
talked for so many years about maintaining a charitable 
school, could not raise money enough to fulfil their prom- 
ises, and therefore in their conveyance of 1749 to the 
trustees of the Academy they bound them to do what they 
had agreed to do themselves. 

Dr. Franklin is usually spoken of as the founder of the 
University, and no doubt in an important sense he was. He 
interested the public in education, and he raised money to 
carry out the plans, and to him, therefore, the establishment 
of the Academy in 1751 may be attributed. But Franklin’s 


1“ arly History of the University of Pennsylvania from its Origin 
to the Year 1827.” By George B. Wood, M.D. ‘With supplementary 
chapters by Frederick D, Stone, Litt. D., librarian of the Historical 
Society. 
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idea of such an establishment as well as of that of the 
College which succeeded it was a place where a good Eng- 
lish education might be acquired. He desired that Latin 
and Greek should be taught to those only who were to 
follow the learned professions. But the Board of Trustees 
was too wise to follow this restricted plan of education. 
In one of the last papers he wrote (in 1789), after all the 
experience he must have gained on the subject during his 
long sojourn in France, he says, “I submitted my views on 
this subject [the plan of education] to some of my friends 
who concurred with me, but Mr. Allen, Mr. Francis, Mr. 
Peters, and some other persons of wealth and learning 
whose subscriptions and countenance we should need were 
of opinion that it ought to include the learned languages.” 
The truth is that the Provost and the trustees could not 
agree with him. The College continued to flourish as long 
as Dr. Smith was permitted to govern it, and when he was 
struck down by his personal and political enemies it re- 
ceived a wound from which it suffered during many long 
years. Here he should always be remembered as the man 
who first introduced that curriculum of study which for 
more than a hundred years was made, with very little varia- 
tion, the groundwork of a liberal education in all the col- 
leges of the country. 

Under the title of “ History of Proprietary Government 
in Pennsylvania,”' Dr. WittIAM R. SHEPHERD has given 
us the most philosophical account we possess of the genesis 
of the Provincial laws and government. This book explains 
how this system was administered by Penn and his successors, 
in the essay prepared by the author and required by the 
faculty of Columbia University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and it must be pronounced a most thorough 
specimen of historical work. The theme is a most inviting 
one to the true scholar, for nowhere else on this continent 
was the Proprietary system so fully developed as in Penn- 
sylvania, and nowhere were its special advantages and 


1“ History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania,” By Wil- 
liam Robert Shepherd, Ph.D., Prize Lecturer on History. 
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defects more clearly apparent, and, we may add, no portion 
of our history has been so much neglected. The Proprietary 
system was essentially a feudal grant with feudal incidents, 
modified by a self-governing Assembly and controlled by 
the imperial authority. The nature of Penn’s title to the 
Province with “ the territories annexed,” the vexed question 
how far the manors and baronies which he created resembled 
the English tenures of the same name, with all their feudal 
incidents, the modes by which the Indian title was ex- 
tinguished, the long-protracted controversy about the boun- 
daries of the Province,—these fundamental questions are 
learnedly discussed, and are made as clear as such intricate 
subjects can be made to the intelligent student. 

But these do not form the specially original portion of 
this essay. While the main object of the book is to point 
out the peculiarities of the Proprietary system, it has been 
necessary, in order fully to illustrate its practical working, 
to enter upon a somewhat minute examination of the his- 
tory of the State during the Provincial era. In this way 
only can it be determined how far the rights, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of the inhabitants were affected by the 
machinery of the Proprietary government, or, in other 
words, can we understand how and why such a system 
proved by experience to be unsuited to the habits and 
policy of a colony of free-born Englishmen. Accordingly 
we have an account of the methods practised in dealing 
with the Indians, and the system adopted of acquiring their 
lands by the deputy governors under the successors of 
Penn. This system is contrasted with that of the Founder 
himself, who always claimed, most truly, that the Indians 
never complained of a want of honesty, equity, and justice 
on his part in his dealings with them. To discuss this sub- 
ject which caused so much bitter controversy and resulted 
in the serious wars which marked a long period of our 
Provincial history, and indeed upon all others connected 
with the Proprietary system which gave rise to partisan 
attacks upon the Proprietaries, Dr. Shepherd prepared 
himself for a thorough knowledge of the points in dispute 
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by a careful study of the vast collection of Penn MSS. in 
the library of the Historical Society. These contain not 
only the official correspondence between the deputy gov- 
ernors and Penn’s successors, but also the letters of the 
land agents and of private friends of the Proprietors here, 
as well as a large number of papers showing how closely 
Thomas Penn, for instance, watched the progress of the 
Colony, and how little he was disposed to look upon it in 
any other way than as a money-producing investment. 

The administration of the government by the Proprieta- 
ries, as it was carried on by the deputy governors, proved, as is 
well known, a sad failure, and was so unsatisfactory that the 
people with one voice, in 1764, clamored for its suppression 
and the substitution of a royal government in its place. 
We are thus led to consider by what misgovernment the 
charter of William Penn—so full of a promise of peace and 
freedom—became an instrument of oppression. In the por- 
tion of this book which treats of the administration of the 
deputy governors under that charter is to be found the 
answer to this question. We can only point out here a 
few of the grievances of which the student will find in 
these pages a trustworthy account. He tells us of the utter 
unfitness for their position of many of the governors who 
were sent out here (for nearly all were venal and corrupt), 
of the antagonism always existing between the Proprietary 
and the Assembly, and of their quarrels about their respec- 
tive rights, until a complete paralysis of the functions of 
government was the result. In regard to two of the most 
important questions affecting its administration—the right 
of taxation, and the method of raising and maintaining an 
armed force for the defence of the Province—there was such 
an irreconcilable difference as deeply affected the best in- 
terests of the Province. The successors and heirs of Wil- 
liam Penn were not statesmen nor philanthropists, as the 
Founder had been; they were simply what is called, in the 
cant of the day, business-men, caring for the interests of 
the inhabitants of their vast territory only so far as their 
labor increased the Proprietary income. 
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Dr. Shepherd’s account of the dealings of the Founder 
with Philip Ford (which nearly cost him the loss of his 
Province) is a good specimen of the accuracy with which he 
has studied all sides of Penn’s character and career, show- 
ing that singular want of business management in the 
Founder which came so near wrecking his fortunes. The 
book, as a whole, is a rich storehouse of facts in Pennsyl- 
vania history, now classified and arranged for the benefit 
of students, who cannot too gladly welcome its publication. 
Those who desire to study carefully our Provincial history 
could find no more satisfactory text-book. 

Of the next book on the list—an account of the sites of 
the frontier posts in Pennsylvania'—we need say here but 
little, as attention has been drawn to its value by an article 
in the July number (1896) of this Magazine. It was there 
stated that this book has great historical importance. By 
the location, through the efforts of a most industrious and 
competent commission appointed by the Governor, of the 
sites of more than two hundred fortified posts on the fron- 
tier, the popular opinion, so long held, that all efforts made 
to protect the inhabitants against the incursions of the 
French and the Indians were defeated by the conscientious 
scruples of the Quakers in the Assembly against warlike 
measures, is shown to be false and unfounded. We have 
before us the best evidence that these posts were established 
and garrisoned by two regiments in the pay of the Province, 
not only in Pontiac’s war (1763), but in the earlier Indian 
war begun after Braddock’s defeat. How all this is to be 
reconciled with the statement made in a petition to the 
Privy Council from some of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, and argued before the Lords of Trade on 
the 26th of February, 1756, that ‘“‘ Pennsylvania is the only 
one of the Colonies which has not armed a single man, nor 
at the public expense provided a single fortification to 
shelter the unhappy inhabitants from the continual inroads 
of a merciless enemy,” or with the decision of the Lords of 

1“ Report of the Commission to locate the Sites of the Frontier 
Forts in Pennsylvania,” 1896. 
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Trade, after hearing the argument, “ that the measures taken 
by the Assembly for the defence of the Province were im- 
proper, inadequate, and ineffectual,” it is not easy to explain. 
Such an opinion was certainly not held by Governor Morris, 
deputy agent of the Penns, the sworn foe of the Quakers, 
striving at all times to divest them of their political influ- 
ence, for he says in a message to the Assembly on the 8d of 
February, 1756, and before these absurd charges were laid 
before the Lords of Trade, “that everything possible had 
been done for the security of the Province, that a chain of 
forts and block-houses extending from the River Delaware 
along the Kittatinny Hills to the Maryland line was then 
almost complete, that they were placed at the most im- 
portant passes, at convenient distances, and were all garri- 
soned with detachments in the pay of the Province.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of the books printed in 
1896 about Pennsylvania, and certainly the most important 
and valuable one from an historical point of view, is that 
issued by the State authorities containing the result of the 
labors of the Commission appointed to prepare a complete 
edition of the early laws, many of which had never been 
printed. The present edition, or rather this volume of it,! 
contains those enacted between the years 1700 and 1712. 
The original text, or that which claims to be original, has 
suffered much from the accidents of time, and it seemed to 
many that before many years passed we should be without 
any authentic record of these statutes. This book has res- 
cued these laws from threatened physical ruin. It con- 
tains copies of those passed by the Assembly between the 
years mentioned which were either confirmed or disallowed 
by the Privy Council in England. By means of copious 
references and notes in this volume, the result of prodigious 
labor, we can follow the history of each particular law, and 
ascertain its fate when it came before the Privy Council, or 
discover in what way it has been altered or modified by the 

1“ The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1801.” Com- 
piled under the authority of the Act of May 19, 1889, by James T, 
Mitchell and Henry Flanders, Commissioners. Volume II. 
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change of time and of circumstances. By following this 
process we begin to see that the power of legislation in 
our Assembly was practically a very limited one under 
Penn’s charter, and that many of his most cherished ideas 
of government, when embodied in laws, failed to satisfy 
the Privy Council, when they came before that body for 
revision. Many of these acts were simply of local impor- 
tance, but they did not conform to the views of the Attorney- 
General concerning Colonial policy, and therefore they were 
disallowed. It appears that of one hundred and six acts 
passed between the years 1700 and 1706, no less than fifty- 
three were disallowed and repealed by the Privy Council, 
by virtue of the power reserved to that body by the charter: 
“The said William Penn is empowered with the advice 
of the freemen of that province or their delegates in gen- 
eral assembly to enact laws for the good of the said prov- 
ince under a proviso that such laws be not repugnant or 
contrary to, but so far as conveniently may be agreeable 
with the laws of England, as also that a transcript or dupli- 
cate of all such laws be within five years after the making 
thereof transmitted and delivered to your Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and that if any of the said laws within the space 
of six months after they shall be delivered as aforesaid be 
declared by your Majesty to be void, the said laws shall 
thenceforth become null and void accordingly, otherwise to 
remain in full force.” 

The real legislator for Pennsylvania in those days, there- 
fore, was not the Proprietary nor the Assembly, but the 
English Privy Council and the Lords of Trade, or rather the 
English Attorney-General, whose fiat determined not merely 
whether the proposed Provincial law was in conflict with 
imperial law, but also whether it was fitting and proper 
that a Colony should adopt the measure. 

Before explaining how this extraordinary system was 
carried out in practice, we must give some account of the 
movement which has resulted in revealing to us how very 
little Penn’s charter, as it was interpreted, secured to us the 
rights of a self-governing people. 
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In the year 1881 the necessity of reprinting the statutes 
passed in the early part of the eighteenth century had been 
much discussed in the Council of the Historical Society, 
and in that year the late William Henry Rawle, Esq., in a 
lecture before the Law Department of the University, gave 
many cogent reasons why the work should be undertaken. 
The laws passed between the years 1682 and 1700 had just 
then been published, and Mr. Rawle advocated the continu- 
ance of the work. In the year 1883 the Society presented to 
the Legislature a memorial asking that measures should be 
taken for printing a complete edition of the laws passed 
during the past century. The petitioners urged that by 
these means only could accurate copies of the legislative 
acts be secured. The result of this application was the 
passage of the act of 1883, and its supplements of 1887 and 
of 1898, by which a Commission was appointed to do the 
work. The volume before us is the second of the series, 
the first, which contains, we are told, much valuable his- 
torical information, being still in preparation. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of the minute and careful labor 
which has been bestowed upon this second volume. The 
Commission, assisted by the most eminent bibliographer in 
the State, Mr. Hildeburn, and by Messrs. Sellers and Elwell, 
of the Philadelphia bar, has doubtless felt that in a book 
of this kind the work would be worthless unless absolute 
accuracy of the text was assured. 

In the view we take of this book,—that is, its value to the 
historian,—the most important part of it seems to be the 
extracts given from the papers in the English Public Record 
Office, which contain the substance of the discussions which 
took place when these measures were before the Privy 
Council and the Lords of Trade, together with the opinions 
of the Attorney-General upon them, 

It is doubtful whether there can be found a more com- 
plete picture anywhere of the absolute subjection of our 
fathers, not, as has been often said, to the authority of Par- 
liament, but to the orders of a body in a large sense irre- 
sponsible, the Privy Council, whose decisions were usually 
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prompted by the political ideas of one man, the English 
Attorney-General. The Commission has not been satisfied 
with giving us the mere text of these laws, and pointing 
out by copious references what changes subsequent legis- 
lation has made in them, but it has caused the English 
Record Office to be searched, and has there discovered 
spread out on its proceedings the reasons given for the dis- 
allowance of the laws passed by the Assembly, as set forth 
in the opinions of the Attorney-General. These opinions 
the Commission has printed in appendices to its report. 
These will teach us who was responsible for ignoring or 
disallowing some of the most fundamental ideas of govern- 
ment embodied in the laws passed by the Assembly, and 
will clear up many questions concerning our early history 
which have puzzled those who have sought to explain 
them. 

Taking some of these acts disallowed by the Privy 
Council, we discover how and why they were not suffered 
to stand. Take, for instance, the law concerning liberty of 
conscience, passed in 1700, in these words: 

“ Szorron I. Be it enacted by William Penn, Proprietary 
and Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania and the 
Territories thereunto belonging, by and with the advice 
and consent of the freemen thereof in General Assembly 
met, and by the authority of the same, That no person, 
now or at any time hereafter, living in this province or 
territories, who shall confess and acknowledge one Almighty 
God to be the Creator, Upholder and Ruler of the world, 
and that professeth him or herself obliged in conscience to 
live peaceably and quietly under the civil government, 
shall in any case be molested or prejudiced for his or her 
conscientious persuasion or practice; nor shall he or she, at 
any time, be compelled to frequent or maintain any religious 
worship, place or minister whatsoever, contrary to his or 
her mind, but shall freely and fully enjoy his or her Chris- 
tian liberty in that respect, without any interruption or re- 
flection. And if any person shall abuse or deride any other 
for his or her different persuasion and practice in matter of 
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religion, such person shall be looked upon as a disturber of 
the peace and be punished accordingly.” 

This act contains the characteristic ideas on religious 
liberty of Penn and his followers, and was disallowed by 
the Privy Council on receiving the following opinion of the 
Attorney-General : 

“Tam of opinion that this law is not fit to be confirmed, 
no regard being had in it to the Christian religion, and 
also for that in the indulgence allowed to the Quakers in 
England, by the statute of the first William and Mary, 
chapter 18 (which sort of people are also the principal in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania), they are obliged by declaration 
to profess faith in God and in Jesus Christ his Eternal Son, 
the true God and in the Holy Spirit one God blesséd for 
evermore, and to acknowledge the scriptures of the old and 
new testaments to be given by divine inspiration, and also 
for that none can tell what conscientious practices allowed 
by this act may extend to.” 

So with the act “ of privileges of a freeman,” granting to 
the Provincial subject, in the very words of Magna Charta, 
the security enjoyed by every Englishman from arbitrary 
rule of person or property. 

“This act ordains ‘That no freeman shall be hurt, dam- 
nified, destroyed, tried or condemned but by the lawful 
judgment of his twelve equals or by the laws of the prov- 
ince,’ which we think interferes with the act for preventing 
frauds and regulating abuses in the plantation trade, passed 
in the seventh and eighth years of the late King’s reign, 
whereby admiralty courts are settled in the plantations.” 

In the same way one of the most local of our laws in 
regard to the tanning of leather was objected to in these 
words : 

“Tt cannot be expected that encouragement should be 
given by law to the making any manufactures made in 
England in the re, it being against the advantage 
of England.” 

We might go on, had we time and space, in transcribing 
the frivolous objections to many of the acts of our As- 
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sembly on the part of the Attorney-General. They uni- 
formly prevailed with the Lords of Trade and the Privy 
Council until, as we have said, fifty-three out of one hun- 
dred and six statutes were disallowed and repealed. Cer- 
tainly this is quite a new view of our Colonial legislation. 

It will naturally be asked, With what temper did our 
forefathers bear this extraordinary way of governing them ? 
It would seem, from the statement made in the Appendix to 
this work, that William Penn must have been present at 
many of the hearings when these laws were discussed by 
the Lords of Trade. He had returned to England in 1702, 
and he was so much oppressed with all the cares which the 
administration of the Province had imposed upon him that 
he was led to make arrangements for the surrender of his 
government to the Crown. His fortunes were at that time 
more desperate than they had ever been. His debts, con- 
tracted for the support of the Province, had overwhelmed 
him, the misconduct of his governor (Evans), the wild ex- 
travagance of his beloved son and heir William, the general 
anarchical condition of affairs in Pennsylvania, and, per- 
haps more than all, the fraudulent acts of his former stew- 
ard, had impaired his health and were the cause of that 
disease which was fast clouding his mind. In his opinion 
and that of his friends, his only course was to surrender 
his Proprietary rights to the Crown. He was most anxious, 
however, that the laws which he considered essential to the 
welfare of his Province should not be disallowed. 

With this end in view, he remonstrated and protested 
against the course recommended by the Attorney-General, 
and finally begged that the laws might be sent back to 
Pennsylvania to be there amended in such a way as to be 
satisfactory to the Privy Council. But his protests were of 
no avail, and fifty-three of these laws were returned to the 
Provincial authorities as disallowed, and they, on receiving 
them, issued a proclamation declaring them null and void. 

There was one of these laws, that “ relating to the priv- 
ileges of a freeman,”’ which we have given above, in regard 
to which Penn would listen to no compromise nor suggest 
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any amendment. When called upon by the Council to 
modify or defend it, Penn made the memorable declaration, 
the boldest and most emphatic protest on record in favor 
of civil liberty he ever made, in these words: “I cannot 
help it, ’tis the great charter [Magna Charta] that all Eng- 
lishmen are entitled to, and we went not so far to loose a 
tittle of it.” 

Such was the authority of the Privy Council, and so com- 
pletely was the necessity of conforming to it felt by the 
Provincials, that the representatives of the same people who 
had passed in 1701 the “ law of liberty of conscience” did 
not hesitate in 1705 to require by law religious tests for all 
intending office-holders as strict as that existing in any of 
the Colonies or in England herself. 

In this way it happened that the legal guarantees pro- 
vided by Penn’s legislation for the firm establishment of 
the two great principles which underlaid his ideal system 
of government—the right of trial by jury as provided by 
Magna Charta, and religious toleration—were swept away 
and destroyed. 

This humiliating story with all its details is for the first 
time given us in this book, and we cannot, we think, over- 
rate its historical importance, and especially lament how 
little the personal influence and example of William Penn 
affected permanently the legislation of the Province. 
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THE BETHLEHEM FERRY, 1743-1794. 
BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


The early diaries of the Moravian congregation in Phila- 
delphia contain frequent records of the arrival of vessels 
from Europe and the West Indies with letters for the 
church authorities and inhabitants of Bethlehem, and, as it 
occasionally happened that the post rider or the wagon from 
that town was not in the city, messengers were despatched 
with them to their destination. These journeys were per- 
formed either on foot or on horseback, and high water in 
the streams to be forded not infrequently caused detentions 
or compelled a return. 

In July of 1742 a weekly post and express was established 
between the two places; four postilions were employed, and 
two agents at Bethlehem, one at Falckner’s Swamp, and one 
in Philadelphia (John Stephen Benezet) managed its affairs. 
The service was scheduled to leave Bethlehem every Monday 
and Philadelphia every Wednesday. It was not until Sep- 
tember of 1763 that the first public conveyance was run 
between Bethlehem and the capital of the Province. This 
enterprise was commenced by George Klein, who every 
Monday morning started “ a stage-wagon” from the Sun Inn, 
the return trips being made every Thursday over the follow- 
ing route: out Front Street to Pool’s bridge, to Norris’s, to 
Fair Hill Meeting-House, to Rising Sun, to Stenton, to Ger- 
mantown Meeting-House, to Mount Airy, to Scull’s, to Ot- 
tinger’s, to Francis’s, to White Marsh Church, to Benjamin 
Davis’s, to Baptist Meeting-House, to Housekeeper’s, to 
Swamp Meeting, to Stoffel Wagner’s, and thence over the 
ferry to Bethlehem, a distance of fifty-two miles, three- 
quarters, and fifty-seven perches. 

The first grant and patent for a ferry within the present 
bounds of Northampton County was issued in 1739 to David 
Martin, of Trenton, New Jersey, with the privilege of con- 
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structing a ferry “in the Forks of Delawar, from the Penn- 
sylvania shore to the upper end of an island called Tinnicum, 
to Marble Mountain in Morris county New Jersey, with 
the undivided right to ferry over horses, cows, sheep, mules, 
etc.” Martin established his ferry near the confluence of the 
Lehigh with the Delaware, where Easton now stands, and 
in 1747 had his flat-boats built at the Bethlehem boat-yard. 
The ferries on the Lehigh nearest to Bethlehem were Cal- 
der’s (now Allentown) and Currie’s (now Freemansburg), 
and by acts of Assembly these were “assessed at three- 
fifths of the sums they do or may rent for, and that the 
lands leased with the said ferries or appurtenant thereto 
shall be rated as uncultivated lands.” 

From the time the Moravians began their improvements 
on the “ West Branch of Delawar” an impetus was given 
to settlement, and soon farms dotted the country on every 
side. New roads were opened, connecting via the King’s 
highway the capital of the Province on the south, and the 
Minisink road to Hudson’s River on the north, and Bethle- 
hem grew to be an important point in the eastern section 
of the Province. For the better convenience of commu- 
nication with the capital, the prospective purchase of lands 
on the south side of the Lehigh, and at the solicitations of 
the settlers in the neighborhood, in January of 1748 a ferry 
was located near the present railroad bridge which spans 
the river. A boat to operate the ferry was finished in 
March, hauled to the river by eight horses, and success- 
fully launched. Prior to the epoch of the ferry the river 
was forded, and in times of high water, travellers were 
conveyed across in canoes. 

The water of the Lehigh was long noted for the variety 
and abundance of its fish, particularly rock and shad, and 
the early mode of securing these delicious articles of food 
was by bush-net fishing, until superseded by the gill-net 
and seine. On April 29, 1768, Governor John Penn, with 
his wife, brother, and suite, who were on a visit to Bethle- 
hem, witnessed the operation of bush-net fishing (the gov- 
ernor from a boat in the rear of the net), the result of the 
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catch being six hundred and forty shad. A few days later 
Lord Charles Montague, Governor of South Carolina, with 
his wife, were also interested witnesses. The largest number 
of shad caught at the Bethlehem fishery is recorded between 
April 27 and May 12, 1778, at eight thousand and seventy- 
seven; the fishery was abandoned when the improvements 
made by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company prevented 
the shad from resorting to the head-waters of the river to 
spawn. 

The name of the first Bethlehem ferryman we have been 
able to find is Adam Schaus (ancestor of the Easton family 
of that name), who conducted a public house on the south 
side of the Lehigh, a short distance below the town, and 
who consented to operate the ferry for the year 1745. The 
rates of ferriage were “ 3d. for foot passengers each way, 
and 6d. for man and horse,” but as no grant or patent had 
been obtained, payment was not demanded of travellers, 
but made by courtesy; hence the income for the year only 
amounted to £2.11.2. Early in January of 1746, Matthew 
Hoffman and John D. Behringer succeeded Schaus, “ the 
former to take passengers over, the latter to bring them 
back.” It was during their management that, in the night 
of February 16, 1747, by a sudden rise in the river, the 
ferry-boat was torn from its moorings and wrecked. A new 
boat, thirty-one and one-half feet long, nine feet wide, and 
twenty-four inches deep, was launched on June 8, and Peter 
Petersen was appointed ferryman next in succession. In 
1749 a grant and patent for the ferry was obtained from 
the Proprietaries at the annual rental of five shillings 
sterling. This was found necessary in order to meet the 
increasing uncertainty of remuneration from people using 
the ferry, and also as security against a possibility of com- 
petition from some rival enterprise in the adjacent neutral 
waters of the Lehigh. Having now developed into a public 
ferry, wharves were constructed, the approaches improved, 
and the equipment increased. After serving for five years 
and six months, in January of 1753, Petersen was succeeded 
by Daniel Kunckler. 
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Kunckler’s term of service, happening at a time when 
important events were transpiring in the Province, was 
far from being an uneventful one, and the chronicler of the 
town has recorded that three hundred and twenty whites 
and seven hundred and ten Indians visited it in 1755. An 
attempt was made to transport the products of the farms 
and mills at Bethlehem by water instead of the more ex- 
pensive mode of wagon service. A light-draught sailing- 
vessel was built; but the project failed, owing to the ob- 
structions at the Falls of the Delaware, which prevented 
the passage of the vessel northward. 

In the spring of 1756, David Nitschmann, Proprietor of 
the Moravian estates, applied to the Proprietaries to re- 
confirm to him for seven years the patent and grant of the 
ferry at Bethlehem, which was granted. It recites,— 


“ WHEREAS it hath been represented to us, by reason of the late very 
considerable increase of settlements on both sides of the West Branch 
of the River Delaware and parts adjacent, and the great resort of people 
thither, and the many travelers whose business and affairs call them 
into those parts of the Province, and have occasion to pass over that 
branch of the said river, it is become necessary that some regular ferries 
at proper distances and places should be erected and established for the 
more ready and safe transporting all persons, cattle, carriages and goods 
over the said branch,—AND it appearing to us upon the representation 
of David Nitechmann of the County of Northampton in our said Prov- 
ince, that the plantation belonging to the said David Nitschmann and 
company, and now in the occupation of the said David Nitschmann, 
situate in Saucon township in the said County of Northampton upon 
the highroad leading from the city of Philadelphia to the Minisinks, 
and from thence to the northwest parts of the Province of New York, 
by means of the convenient situation thereof on the sides of the said 
branch, is a suitable place for erecting and keeping a ferry over the 
same to Bethlehem in the Forks of Delaware, AND the same David 
Nitschmann having requested our license for erecting and keeping a 
ferry there, and that we would grant and confirm the same to him, 
Now Kwyow YE, that in consideration of the charge and expenses 
which the said David Nitechmann must be put to in making wharves 
and landing-places and providing necessary flats and boats, and the con- 
stant attendance necessary thereunto, AND WE being always ready and 
willing to promote the public utility and improvement of our said 
Province, & to give due encouragement to all who shall undertake or 
contribute to the same, HAVE given, granted and confirmed, and by 
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these Presents for us & our heirs Do give, grant and confirm unto the 
said David Nitschmann, his executors, administrators and assigns, the 
sole liberty & privilege of erecting, keeping and occupying a ferry over 
the said West Branch of the River Delaware to & from the place afore- 
said for the transporting & carrying over the same all persons, wagons, 
carts & other carriages, horses, cattle, goods, wares, merchandises & 
things whatsoever, hereby strictly forbidding all other persons on either 
side of the said branch from taking or carrying over the same within 
the distance of one mile above and one mile below the said ferry hereby 
settled & established, for hire, reward or pay, in any flat, boat or canoe, 
any persons, wagons, carts or other carriages, horses or cattle, AND we 
do further give & grant unto the said David Nitschmann, his executors, 
administrators and assigns during the term hereby demised, the liberty 
and privilege to demand & receive from all persons, & for all wagons, 
carts and other carriages, horses, and other cattle, goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, & things whatsoever passing or being carried over the said 
ferry all such reasonable toll, fees, or reward as shall be settled for the 
same (us our heirs & successors & our Lieutenant Governor & attend- 
ants & servants only excepted), Zo have and to hold the said ferry, 
liberties, privileges, profits & advantages hereby granted, with the ap- 
purtenances, unto the said David Nitschmann, his executors, admin- 
istrators & assigns,—from the second day of March instant for & during 
and unto the full end & term of seven years thence next ensuing fully 
to be complete & ended, YIELDING AND PAYING therefor yearly to us 
our heirs & successors at the town of Easton in the said County of 
Northampton on every the first day of March in every year for & during 
the said term hereby granted five English silver shillings or value 
thereof in coin current according as the exchange shall be between 
our said Province and the city of London, to such person or persons as 
shall from time to time be appointed to receive the same, PROVIDED 
always that if the same David Nitschmann, his executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns shall not at all times during the said term hereby 
granted, find, provide and maintain necessary & sufficient flats and 
boats for the use of the said ferry, and give due, constant & ready 
attendance thereunto, and then and from thenceforth this present grant 
shall cease, determine & be void, anything herein before mentioned & 
contained to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 


William Denny, on November 17, 1756, was the first 
governor of the Province to enjoy the immunity provided 
for his rank and station by the thoughtful Proprietaries. 
A new flat-boat, forty-two feet in length, together with 
poles, sweeps, and a speaking-trumpet, was added to the 
equipment of the ferry, and the old boat repaired and held 
in readiness for emergencies. In January of 1758 a rope- 
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ferry superseded the old mode of poling, and was con- 
tinued until the first bridge was built. A chronicler of 
that day, in noticing this improvement, observes with 
somewhat of enthusiasm, “ that formerly in times of high- 
water, four men found it difficult to effect a passage in 
less than half an hour, the flat now crosses the river by 
rope usually in ninety seconds.” John Garrison succeeded 
Kunckler in September, but in 1759 the latter was ap- 
pointed ferryman for a second time. In 1761, Francis 
Steup followed next in succession, and the year following 
Augustus H. Francke, with Peter Petersen as assistant. 
The ferry, including flat-boats, ropes, wharves, chains, four 
canoes, and other equipments, was inventoried at £185.18.4, 
and the gross receipts amounted to £165.0.11, and the cost 
of maintenance £92.1.44 for the year. 

Valentine Fuehbrer, who succeeded Francke, was ferryman 
from 1763 to 1784, and again from 1791 to 1794. 

In the autumn of 1765 a ferry-house was erected at the 
southern terminus, which in later years was occupied by 
the toll-keepers of the bridge. The spring freshet of 1766, 
the greatest since 1789, did very little damage at the ferry, 
owing to the precautions taken, notwithstanding the water 
had risen to one hundred and twenty-five inches above low- 
water mark. In January, 1767, the following schedule of 
ferriage rates was printed and posted up in the villages and 
mills through the counties of Northampton and Bucks : 


For a loaded wagon & 4horses . ‘ -  « 880d, 
“ anempty do Oi «6 wom 
“ aloaded do Oe so. es whim oe 
“ anempty do eee a ee 
“ acarriage with 4 wheels &2horses . . . 26. 
“ achair & 1 horse . ° ° ‘ ‘ ° » I. 
“a do 2 do. . . ° ° ° - 1,10. 
“add 440.4 + © « ‘ o « BP. 
“ a do 2d. - i ‘ ere 
“a do 1 do. ° ° ° ‘ “ - 1%, 
“ em@m@ebeme . + © © © © «© 
“ anumber of horses,each . . , > 4 


“ afootman ... ° : . ° . . 2 coppers. 
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For a single ox or cow r ‘ ‘ . 6d, 
“* a number of oxen or cows, each . ‘ ‘  & 
“ asingle sheep, hog or calf, each . ‘. ‘ . 2 coppers. 
“* 10 head of thesame . . ‘ ; - . 18.10d. 


Accompanying this schedule was the following: 


‘* ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ All such persons as bring wheat, rye, Indian corn & buckwheat, to 
the grist-mill at Bethlehem, for grinding, are free of ferriage, provided 
they observe the following regulations, to wit: 

One horse with two bushels of wheat, rye or Indian Corn. 
One horse with 8 bushels buckwheat. 
One wagon & 4 horses with 20 bushels of wheat. 


One do 2 do 15 do 
One cart do “ 12 do 
One do i@a * 8 do 
One sled 2 do “* 123 do 
One do ia * € do 


“‘ Besides the above-mentioned quantities of grain, all kinds of pro- 
visions brought for sale in Bethlehem are allowed on the same wagon, 
cart, sled or horse. Furthermore, all persons that come to church at 
Bethlehem on Sundays or holy days are ferriage free, provided they do 
not come for the purpose of transacting business, or carry parcels,—in 
which case they are to pay the usual rates.” 


The period of Fuehrer’s incumbency between 1775 and 
1788 was a particularly busy and exciting one, and twice 
the ferry-boats were impressed by the army and taken to 
the Delaware; the first time on December 16, 1776, to assist 
in the transportation of General Lee’s division, and the 
second time in July of 1777, to transport troops and muni- 
tions of war of Washington’s army. The first of the Con- 
tinental troops to cross the ferry at Bethlehem was the 
company of Captain Michael Doudle, attached to Colonel 
William Thompson’s Pennsylvania Rifle Battalion, en route 
to the camp at Cambridge, and the first British, detachments 
of prisoners captured in the Canada campaign. The year 
1777 was, perhaps, the busiest in the annals of the ferry, 
when Bethlehem was crowded with delegates to Congress, 
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officers, and civilians, the heavy baggage and wounded of 
the army, and soldiers and prisoners of war. On June 25, 
1779, Lady Washington, in company with Generals Sullivan, 
Poor, and Maxwell, and on July 25, 1782, General Wash- 
ington, with two of his aides, were conveyed over the ferry 
to the town. 

Fuehrer retired from the management of the ferry in 
April of 1784, and was succeeded by Massa Warner; but 
the veteran ferryman’s services were again needed, and for 
the last time, in July of 1791, he took charge of its concerns, 
which he acceptably managed until September, 1794, when 
the bridge was completed and the ferry abandoned. On the 
opening of the bridge for traffic he was appointed toll-keeper, 
and filled the position until his death in 1808. 


IT IE 











BOONE GENEALOGY. 
[Our Genealogy, etc., Wrote in 1788, March 21.] 


Our Genealogy, or Pedigree; traced as far back as had come to the 
Knowledge of John Boone [the Son of George & Mary Boone]: Wrote 
by James Boone (Grandson of the Said George and Mary Boone].— 

GEORGE Boong, I. (that is the first that we have heard of) was born 
in England. 

GrorGE Boones, II. [Son of George Boone the first] was born in or 
near the City of Exeter in Devonshire; being a blacksmith ; his Wife’s 
Maiden Name was Sarah Uppey. He died aged 60; and she died aged 
80 Years, and never had an aching Bone, or decay’d Tooth. 

GerorGE Boone, III. [Son of George & Sarah Boone] was born at 
Stoak (a Village near the City of Exeter) in A. D. 1666, being a 
Weaver; his Wife’s Maiden Name was Mary Maugridge, who was born 
in Bradninch (eight Miles from the City of Exeter) in the Year 1669, 
being a Daughter of John Maugridge and Mary his Wife, whose maiden 
name was Milton. They (the said George & Mary Boone) had nine 
Children that lived to be Men and Women: namely, George, Sarah, 
Squire, Mary, John, Joseph, Benjamin, James, and Samuel, having 
each of them several Children, excepting John, who was never married. 
The said George and Mary Boone with their Family, came from the 
Town of Bradninch in Devonshire, Old-England (which is a Town at 
8 Miles Distance from the City of Exeter, and 177 measured Miles 
Westward from London); they left Bradninch the 17 Aug. 1717, and 
went to Bristol where they took Shipping, and arrived at Philadelphia 
in 1717, (September 29, Old-Stile, or October 10th New-Stile) ; three of 
their Children, to wit, George, Sarah, and Squire, they sent in a few 
Years before. From Philadelphia they went to Abington, and staid a 
few Months there; thence to North-Wales, and liv’d about 2 Years 
there; thence to Oley in the same County of Philadelphia, where 
Sarah (being married) had moved to some Time before. This last Place 
of their Residence, (since the Divisions made in the Township of Oley 
and County of Philadelphia) is called the Township of Exeter in the 
County of Berks: It was called Exeter, because they came from a 
Place near the City of Exeter. And, 

He the said George Boone the Third, died on the Sixth Day of the 
Week, near 8 o’Clock in the Morning, on the 27th of July, 1744, aged 
78 Years; and Mary his Wife died on the 2d Day of the Week, on the 
2d of February 1740-1, aged 72 Years; and were decently interred in 
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Friends Burying-Ground, in the said Township of Exeter. When he 
died, he left 8 Children, 52 Grand-Children, and 10 Great-Grand-Chil- 
dren, living; in all 70, being as many Persons as the House of Jacob 
which came into Egypt. 

GEorGE Boone, IV. [the eldest child of George & Mary Boone] was 
born in the Town of Bradninch aforesaid, on the 18th of July, 1690, 
about $ H. past 5 in the Afternoon; and died in Exeter Township afore- 
said, on the 20 November 1753, in the 64th Year of his Age. He taught 
School for several Years near Philadelphia; was a good Mathematician, 
and taught the several Branches of English Learning ; and was a Magis- 
trate for several Years. His Wife’s maiden Name was Deborah Howell. 
—She died in 1759, January 26. 

GrorGE Boone V. [the eldest Son of George & Deborah Boone] was 
never married, and died in Exeter Township aforesaid, aged about 24 
Years. 

Sarah Boone [Daughter of George & Mary Boone] was born on the 
Fifth Day of the Week, about 4 H. past 11 in the Forenoon, on the 18th 
of February 1691-2. 

Squire Boone [Son of George and Mary Boone] was born on the 
Fourth Day of the Week, between 11 & 12 in the Forenoon, on the 25 
November, 1696. 

Mary Boone {Daughter of George & Mary Boone] was born Sept. 28, 
A. D. 1699: She was the Wife of John Webb, and departed this Life on 
the 16th of January, 1774, in the 75th Year of her Age; her Husband 
died in the same Year, October 18th, in the 80th Year of his Age. 

Joseph Boone [Son of George & Mary Boone] was born between 4 & 5 
in the Afternoon, on the 5th of April, 1704; and he departed this Life 
on the 80 January, 1776, in the 72d Year of his Age. His Wife Cath- 
erine Boone died on the 83lst of January, 1778, and was interred at 
Exeter the next Day exactly 2 Years after the Burial of her Husband. 

Benjamin Boone [Son of George & Mary Boone] was born on the 16th 
of July, 1706; and he died on the 14th of October, 1762, in the 57th 
Year of his Age. Susanna Boone [his Widow] died on the 5 Nov. 1784, 
in the 76th Year of her Age. 

Samuel Boone [the youngest Son of George & Mary Boone] departed 
this Life on the 6th of August, 1745, and was buried at Exeter the next 
Day; aged about 54 Years, 

James Boone (the sixth Son of George & Mary Boone] was born in the 
Town of Bradninch, in Devonshire, in Old-England, about 4 Hour past 
2in the Morning, on the 7th of July (Old-Stile), or the 18th of July 
(New-Stile), Anno Domini 1709. And in 1785 May 165, (O. 8.) he 
married Mary Foulke by whom he had fourteen Children, and nine of 
them lived to be Men & Women, namely, Anne, Mary, Martha, James, 
John, Judah, Joshua, Rachel, & Moses. The said James Boone, senior, 
and Mary, his Wife, lived together 20 Years 8 Months & 25 Days; and 

Vou, xx1.—8 
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she departed this Life on the 6th Day of the Week, at 20 Minutes past 
one o’Clock in the Afternoon, on the 20th Day of February 1756, aged 
41 years & 11 Weeks, and was decently interred in Friends Burying- 
Ground at Exeter on the First Day of the next Week. And in 1757 
October 20, he married Anne Griffith, being just 20 months after the 
Decease of his former Wife-——And here, for the Satisfaction of the 
Curious, I shall insert a few Chronological Remarks, viz.— 

1, The said Mary Boone deceased in 1756 Feb. 20, at 20 Minutes past 
one in the Afternoon, which wanted but two Minutes and sixteen Seconds 
of 20 o’Clock according to the Italian Manner of Reckoning (for the 
Italians, Jews, and some others, always begin their Day at Sun-set) ; 
which was the 20th Day of the Jewish Month Adar, when the Moon 
was 20 Days old, and 4 Weeks before the Vernal Equinox.—— 

2. The said James Boone, senior, married Anne Griffith in 1757, Octo- 
ber 20, at 20 Minutes past one in the Afternoon; that is, he was married 
to his second (or last) Wife exactly 20 Months after the Decease of his 
first, and 4 Weeks after the Autumnal Equinox. 

James Boone, senior, departed this Life on the 1st Day of September, 
A. D. 1785, on the Fifth Day of the Week, at ten Minutes after nine 
o’Clock at Night, in the 77th Year of his Age; and was decently in- 
terred in Friends Burying-Ground at Exeter on the Seventh Day of the 
same Week. He (with his Parents, &c) left Great-Britain in the 9th 
Year of his Age, and lived almost 68 Years in Pennsylvania.—N.B. 
When he was born, it was between 9 & 10 at Night here in Pennsyl- 
vania (allowing for the Difference of Longitude); and he died between 
9 & 10 at Night. 

John Boone, senior, (the third Son of George & Mary Boone] was born 
in the Town of Bradninch, in Devonshire, in Old-England, on the 
Seventh day of the Week, about 10 or 11 o’Clock in the Forenoon, 
on the 3 January 1701-2, Old-Stile; or A. D. 1702 January 14, New- 
Stile. And he departed this Life on the 10th Day of October 1785, on 
the Second Day of the Week; sixteen Minutes after Midnight, in the 
84th Year of his Age, (being the oldest of our Name & Family that we 
have heard of ) ; and was decently interred in Friends Burying-Ground 
at Exeterthe next Day. He (with his Parents, &c) left Great-Britain in 
the 16th Year of his Age, and lived exactly 68 years here (in North- 
America) from the day he landed at Philadelphia. He lived only 5 
Weeks and 4 Days after the Decease of his Brother James.—N.B, All 
our Relations of the Name of Boone, who were living after 1785 October 
10, are American-born, as far as we know. 

Now I shall conclude this Paper, after I have set down the Time and 
Place of my own Nativity; viz.— 

I James Boone [the eldest Son of James Boone, senior, & Mary 
his Wife] was born in the Township of Exeter aforesaid, on the Fifth 
Day of the Week, about five o’Clock in the Morning, on the 26th Day 
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of January 1743-4, Old-Stile, or A. D, 1744 February 6, New-Stile.—The 
Geographical Situation of the Place of my birth, is nearly as follows ; 
viz.— 


Deg. Min. 
Latitude . ° ° ° ° ° . - 40:22 North, 
Longitude from London . . . . ° - 75: 434 West. 


So that, the Meridian passing iisdiian said Place, is5 Hours 2 Minutes 
& 54 Seconds West from the Meridian of London: or nearly so, if 
otherwise. 

James Boone, senior [Son of George & Mary Boone] was born in the 
Town of Bradninch (eight Miles from the City of Exeter) in Devonshire, 
in Old-England, about 4 Hour past 2 in the Morning there, A. D. 1709 . 
July 18 (N.8.). And he departed this Life A. D. 1785 September 1, at 


. M. 
9 : 10 at Night, in the 77th Year of his Age. 

Mary Foulke, (Daughter of Hugh & Anne Foulke] was born at North- 
Wales in Philadelphia County, A. D, 1714 December 5, (N.8.) James 
Boone, senior, & Mary Foulke were married, A. D. 1735 May 26 (N.8.), 


YY. M. D. 
and lived together 20: 8: 25: She departed this Life, A. D. 1756 Feb. 


20, at 1 : 20 in the Afternoon, in the 42d Year of her Age. 

The Times of the Births of the Children of the said James Boone, 
senior, and Mary (his first Wife), set down according to the New-Stile. 
The Place of their Births is Exeter Township, Berks County, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


New Stile. 
Anne Boone was born about 5in the Afternoon . . 1737 Apr. 14. 
Mary Boone was born about lin the Morning . - 1739 Jan. 28. 


Martha Boone was born about 5 in the Afternoon . - 1742 July 1. 
James Boone, junior, was born about 5 in the 


Morning . - 1744 Feb. 6. 
John Boone, junter,' was bern aon 2in ‘the Morn- 

ing . ° - 1745 Nov. 21. 
Deceased at 10 o’Clock at Night, in athe 28th Year 

of his Age . + 1773 Mar. 29. 


Judah Boone was born chow 3 in the Morning ° + 1746 Deo, 19. 
Dinah Boone was born . ° ° ° ° ° + 1748 Mar. 19. 


Deceased. . . . 

Joshua Boone was born about 4in the Morning ° - 1749 Apr. 4. 
Rachel Boone was born about 3 in the Afternoon . . 1750 Apr. 2. 
Moses Boone was born about 3 in the Morning + 1751 Aug. 3. 
Hannah Boone was born e »* + «© «  « 1752 June 14, 
Deceased e. 2 « « o 1752 Aug. 15. 


Nathaniel Boone was bom, ant died, in the Year 
1753; being 5 Weeks old at his Decease, 


James Boone, senior, and Anne Griffith were married A. D. 1757 Oct. 20, 
being just 20 Months after the Decease of his former Wife. She the said 
Anne Griffith was born A. D. 1713 January 29th, New-Stile. 
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John Boone, junior, [Son of James Boone, Senior, and Mary his Wife] 
when he died left three Children, the Times of whose Births were as 
hereunder mentioned ; viz.— 


1, Hannah Boone, was born on the 6th Day of the 

Week, about 4 o’Clock in the Afternoon - 1765 November 1. 
2. James Boone, III. was born on the 7th Day of 

the Week, 15 Minutes after Noon . ° - 1769 January 21. 
8. Susanna Boone, was born on the 4th Day of the 

Week, 45 Minutes past 10 o’Clock at Night . 1771 May 1. 


John Boone, senior [Son of George & Mary Boone, and Brother of 
the said James Boone, senior] was born in the Town of Bradninch, in 
Devonshire, in Old-England, on the Seventh Day of the Week, about 
11 in the Morning; A. D. 1702 January 14th, New-Style. And he the 
said John Boone, senior, departed this Life (in the Township of Exeter) 
on the 2d Day of the Week, 16 Minutes after Midnight, on the 10 Oc- 
tober 1785, in the 84th Year of his Age; He left Old-England in the 16th 
Year of his Age, and he (with his Parents, &c.) arrived at Philadelphia in 
1717 October 10th, New-Stile, and lived here [in North- America] exactly 
68 Years; he died within 5 Weeks & 4 Days after the Decease of his 
Brother James. 

Judah Boone (Son of James Boone, senior, and Mary his Wife] de- 
parted this Life on the 15th Day of May, A. D. 1787, on the third Day 
of the Week, at fifteen Minutes after Midnight, aged 40 Years 4 Months 
8 Weeks & 5 Days, that is, he was in the 41st Year of his Age; and 
was interred in the Friends Burying Ground at Exeter on the fourth Day 
of the same Week. 
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JAMES BURNSIDE, OF NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


James Burnside, the first representative from the County 
of Northampton in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, was 
born in the County of Meath, Ireland, June 4,1708. His 
parents were members of the Established Church, in good 
circumstances, and gave him a liberal education. In 1734 
he sailed for Georgia, where for some time he was em- 
ployed as accountant for the trustees of the Colony, at 
Savannah. Purchasing a small plantation on an island 
near the town, in 1736 he was married to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Charles and Margaret Bevan, by whom he had a 
daughter, Rebecca, born March 31, 1740, who two days 
later was baptized by Rev. George Whitefield. 

His plantation dwelling-house having been destroyed by 
fire, he removed to Savannah, where a similar misfortune 
befell him, and in consequence of these repeated losses, in 
1740 he accepted the position of general manager of the 
Orphan House, “ Bethesda,” founded by Whitefield. Here 
he became acquainted with the Rev. John Hagen, Moravian 
missionary to the Indians, and John Brownfield, the secre- 
tary of Governor Oglethorpe, and attended the religious 
meetings held in the house of the latter. After the death 
of his wife, in 1748, with his daughter he sailed for Phila- 
delphia, and visited Bethlehem. On being notified of his 
appointment to a civil office at Charleston, South Carolina, 
he set out thither in the autumn of 1744, after having 
placed his daughver in the Moravian boarding-school at 
Germantown. Two years later she was transferred to the 
school at Nazareth, where she died August 12, 1746." 


1 To defray the expenses of education and maintenance of his daugh- 
ter during his absence, Mr. Burnside disposed of the following personal 
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Early in the year 1745 Mr. Burnside left Charleston for 
New York, and in May proceeded to Bethlehem, where on 
August 19 he was married to Mary Wendover (maiden 
name Peterse), widow of Hercules Wendover, of New 
York. In 1749 he purchased a plantation of three hun- 
dred and fifty acres near Bethlehem, on which he erected a 
substantial mansion, where he resided until his decease. 

On the erection of Northampton County, in 1752, Mr. 
Burnside was elected, after a sharp contest, by upwards of 
three hundred majority, its first representative in the 
Assembly. His opponent was ex-Surveyor-General Wil- 
liam Parsons, the Proprietary candidate and founder of 
Easton. During the two sessions, 1752 and 1754, in which 
he served, he was a member of several important com- 
mittees,—finance, Indian affairs, and amendments to the 
charter of the Province. He was finally defeated for a re- 
election by his old opponent, William Parsons, who, in writ- 
ing to Secretary Richard Peters, states, ‘‘Mr. Burnside is 
going from place to place, beating his breast, declaring that 
he would serve the county to the utmost of his power, if 
he was chosen.” 

James Burnside died at his plantation August 8, 1755, 
and his remains were interred at Bethlehem. His widow, 
in 1758, disposed of the plantation to the Moravian Church, 
and then removed to New York, where she died in January 
of 1774. During the Revolution the Burnside mansion 
was occupied for a time by the captive major-general, the 
Baron Riedesel, and his accomplished wife, with their suite. 


property: one silver net apron, four gold and silver handkerchiefs, five 
large silver spoons, three silver teaspoons, one silver strainer, one pair 
silver sugar-tongs, one silver knife, one looking-glass set in silver, one 
jet heart inlaid with gold, one silver girdle buckle set with stones, one 
seal set in gold, one music box set in silver, one carnelian bell with gold 
clapper, two gold lockets, one enamelled portrait of King Charles II., 
one gold ring, four diamond sparks, one diamond spark, one agate-han- 
dled knife, one striped lustre gown, one striped satin night-gown, two 
portraits of Charles and Margaret Bevan, one fine fan, one pair gold ear- 
rings, one suit of broad Brussels lace, two silk gowns, pewter dishes and 
plates, and numerous other articles. 




















NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


HapRriton.—A LETTER FROM MR. GEORGE VAUXx.— 
‘EDITOR PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. 

‘My attention has been called to certain statements made on pages 229, 
889, and 390 of a work recently published, called “ Merion in the Welsh 
Tract,” which question the correctness of the date of 1704 generally ac- 
cepted as the year that Rowland Ellis built the ancient mansion-house 
on what is now known as Harriton Plantation, in Lower Merion. The 
author does not tell the ground for the doubt expressed, beyond an inti- 
mation at the foot of page 389, which will be referred to hereafter. 

“T have known this building ever since 1856, and at that time there 
was a date-stone in the southwest gable in which 1704 was cut. The 
one, the seven, and the cipher were very plainly disclosed. The per- 
pendicular line of the figure four was also clear, but the horizontal 
and diagonal lines were very indistinct and could only be traced by 
careful examination. Hence many persons supposed the date was 
1701, but never 1714. This statement is based upon careful personal 
examination made many years since, and I have no doubt of the facts. 
The stone was antiquated in appearance and bore evident marks of 
having been _ there when the house was built. It disappeared some 
years since, but its loss was not discovered until too late to trace it. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 1704 was the date on this stone, 
and if date-stones are an authority, this is certainly entitled to bein 
conclusive as to the time the building was erected until some very g 
evidence is furnished to the contrary. 

“ Referring now to the statements on pages 889 and 390 (in which, by 
the way, I am erroneously called Richard Vaux), it is manifest that 
the author was very imperfectly soueeintes with the facts, and that 
those he possessed were not properly digested. The allegation that the 
three-hundred-acre tract conveyed on Feb 24, 1708, to Rees Thomas 
and William Lewis does not seem to include the site of the present 
mansion is wholly erroneous. The three-hundred-acre tract was at the 
southeastern end of the plantation (the writer’s summer residence stands 
on a part of it), and the northwestern boundary was far to the north- 
west of the mansion-house in question. There is no reasonable doubt 
that Ellis lived in it at that time. The facts connected with this con- 
veyance are as follows: Robert Ellis, one of Rowland Ellis’s sons, mar- 
ried Margaret John, ™— YY of William John, of Gywnedd, on the 3d 
of Ninth month, 1705. He died within a year or two, leaving his wife 
and an only child, a little girl, Jane Ellis. Rowland Ellis had made 
a settlement upon Robert in his lifetime ‘of three hundred and eighty 
acres of land and one moiety of the house, orchard, and stock belong- 
ing to the plantation.’ After the latter’s death his widow claimed, 
among other things, dower, and a provision for the little girl, Jane 
Ellis, out of the three hundred and eighty acres. The grandfather was 
not indisposed to grant the provision, but terms could not be agreed 
upon, and the matter was referred to arbitrators, who decided that Row- 
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land Ellis should pay to his granddaughter, when she married or came 
of age, one hundred and eighty pounds. If she died in her minority 
unmarried, nothing was to be paid, except that the widow was to re- 
ceive five pounds and her dower was to be released. To secure the 
above payments the three hundred acres were conveyed to Rees Thomas 
and William Lewis in trust, and they executed a defeasance of even 
date with the deed, covenanting to reconvey when the payments pro- 
vided for had been made. This transaction had simply the effect of 
a mortgage, and embraced a method of procedure for securing debts 
which was not uncommon at the time. 

“When Rowland Ellis sold to Harrison, in the autumn of 1719, a title 
was still outstanding in Thomas and Lewis, but a conveyance was made 
dated October 23, covering the whole tract, containing six hundred an 
ninety-eight acres (seven hundred and eighteen, less twenty reserved), 
but it was not acknowledged until December 22 following, when Thomas 
and Lewis executed the conveyance to Harrison, and both deeds were 
recorded on the same day in the same deed-book, one following the 
other. This vested full title in Harrison. Rowland Ellis’s title was de- 
rived from Richard Davies in 1682, but it was only a warrant or allot- 
ment title, and the survey was not made till 1684 and the patent was not 
issued till August 23, 1703, the year previous to the erection of the 
mansion. 

“ Rees Thomas, mentioned above, according to the minutes of Merion 
Meeting, emigrated from Caermarthenshire in 1691. He was a near 
neighbor and probably a personal friend of Rowland Ellis, He lived a 
little north of the north corner of the Roberts road and the Lancaster 
turnpike, in a house said to have been one of the first built of stone 
west of the river Schuylkill. Thesashes, which were imported from Eng- 
land, were of lead, and the floor boards were fastened to the joists wit 
wooden pegs instead of nails. Straw was used in the plaster for want of 
hair. There was a huge fireplace, on each side of which were benches 
capable of seating several persons. Individuals are still alive who lived 
in this house in their childhood. The writer well remembers this 
ancient dwelling, which only disappeared within twenty-five years. 

“GrorGE Vaux.” 


EprITaPH OF Dr. GeorGE BALFouUR, SURGEON IN WAYNE’s WEST- 
ERN ARMyY.—The following inscription was recently copied from a 
stone in the — of the old church in Hampton, Virginia. The 
church was founded in 1659. This epitaph may be of interest to the 
people of that State, which cherishes the name of Anthony Wayne as 
one of the brightest in her long list of brave men and wise. 


“To the memory of Doctor George Balfour, who was born at Little 
England in this County, on the 26" Sep. 1771, and died in the Borough 
of Norfolk on the 28" Aug, 1830. 

“In 1792 he entered the Medical Staff of the U. 8S. Army, and braved 
the perils of the West under the gallant rot who, at a subsequent 
period, on Pres*que Isle, breathed his last in his arms. In 1798, on the 
organization of the Navy, he was appointed its Senior Pa, and per- 
formed the responsible duties of that office until 1804, when he retired 
to private practice in Norfolk, where he pursued his profession with dis- 
tinguished reputation to himself and eminent usefulness to that com- 
munity, until the time of his decease. 

“He was courteous in his address, of a high sense of personal honor, 
of a generous and noble heart, and a firm believer in the gospel; the 
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precepts of which guided his career through life and lighted his passage 
to the tomb. His remains here mingle with those of his father and 
mother, who were buried on this a and whose memory he ever cher- 
ished with truly filial affection. Two of his children sleep beside him, 
and a third erects this stone to mark the buriel place of his Sires. 

“ His epitaph, written by himself. 


“*Long had my spirit wandered in this vale of tears, 
Till trustigg wholly in God's grace it loft ive fears, 
, trusting who n s 
Then boldly cried I come, I come! 


“* His blood as shed in Christ can wash the sinner white, 
His blood can heal each raging. rankling wound, 
’Tis his to raise the mouldering dead again to light, 
Crowned with glory triumphant from the ground.’” 
J. BROOKE. 


PowELL.—Copy of entries made by Samuel Powell, the first, of Phila- 
delphia (died Sixth month 27, 1756), in his Bible, printed in the year 
1683, and now in the possession of one of his descendants, Mrs. Charles 
Penrose Keith, of Philadelphia. 

Samuel Powell’s wife was Abigail, the daughter of Barnabas Willcox, 
of Philadelphia. 


Sam" Powell & Abigail his wife were married the 19th day of the 12" 
mon“ 1700 in Philadelphia. 

Ann Powell the Daughter of s’d Sam“ & Abigail was Born the 10“ 
day of the 2™* mon 1702 about 2 o’clock after noon. 

am” Powell the Sonn of ye s’d Sam* & Abigail was Born the 26" 
a, ye 12" mon 1704, 1/2 past 11 of o’clock night. 
eborah Powell the Daughter of s’'d Sam® & Abigail Powell was born 

“ 24th day of the 8" month 1706 in the house of my Aunt Ann 

arsons. 
Ann Powell the Second of y* name was born the 24" day of ye 8” m° 
1708 near 10 at night. 

Ann Powell the first of yt name departed this Life ye 10" day of ye 
10% m° 1707. 

Ann Parsons departed this Life ye 24" ye 6 m° 1712 about nine in ye 
Morning. 

Sarah Powell ye Daughter of Samuel & Abigail Powell was born ye 
29 of ye 4 m° 1713 about 5 in ye morning. 

. me Wife Abigail Powell Departed this Life y* 4" day of ye 7™ 
m° 1713. 

Ann Powell ye Second of ye name Departed this Life y* 26 day of 


ye 8" m° 1714 Aged 6 years & 2 days. 
Correct cont. 
P. 8. P. Conner. 


SomE OWNERS OF LETTERS OF MARQUE BELONGING TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1780.—In a suit in the Admiralty Court, Philadelphia, April 
8, 1780, brought by Silas Talbot, captain of the armed sloop “ Argo,” 
it appears that he captured the brigantine ‘ Betsey,” eee a prize 
crew on her and ordered her to the nearest port in the United States. 
The “Betsey” was overtaken at sea by three brigantines, letters of 
marque, called the “ Achilles,” the “ Hibernia,” and the “ Patty,” who 
recaptured her. From the papers in the case the following merchants 
of Philadelphia were the owners of the letters of marque: John Purvi- 
ance, Benjamin Harbeson, Joseph Dean, Samuel Murdock, Samuel 
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Cadwalader Morris, John Donaldson, James Caldwell, Blair McClen- 
nachan, John Lardner, John Wilcocks, Cadwalader Morris, Nicholas 
Lowe, William Lawrence, Isaac Cox, and John Maxwell Nesbitt. 


foes LoGAN TO THE MONTHLY MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA, 

1702.— 

“ To the a . the Monthly Meeting mett att Philad* this 25" of y* 10” 
mo: 17 

“ WHEREAS upon a provocation given by Dan" Cooper of West-Jersey 
injuriously (as was judged) to our proprietaries Right & contrary to au- 
thority invading, in the 5" mo: last, one of the Reed Islands of Delaware 
over ag* this City I undertook to go over to the s* Island to divert him 
from proceeding in his design, accompanied with the Sheriff of Phila- 
delphia, who hearing of an opposition designed took with him some 
other persons with fire arms for the greater awe of such as should at- 
tempt to oppose. 

“And whereas occasion hath been or may be taken from the s* arms 
being carried in my company to reflect not only on me as concerned for 
the Proprietary but also on the Profession of Gods Truth owned by & 
amongst us I do therefore in a true Sense of y* inconveniencies that have 
naturally ensued from the s‘ action & its contrariety to y* said Profes- 
sion, heartily regret my complying with or being in any wise concerned 
in that method which ministers such occasion and do in sincerity de- 
clare that could I have foreseen y°® ill consequences of it I should by no 
means have engaged in it. Hoping & earnestly desiring that it may 
please God the author of all good counsel & direction so to enlighten 
my understanding by his Spirit that I may avoid not only all such 
occasions but all others that by being contrary to his divine will may 
minister offence for the future. 

“ JAMES LOGAN.” 


GRAND AND PETIT JURYMEN FOR THE CouRT OF OYER AND TER- 
MINER OF PHILADELPHIA, October, 1734.— 

“Grand Jury: William Atwood, foreman; Thomas Hatton, Robert 
Ellis, John Bringhurst, Edward Bradley, Samuel Powel Jr., John Dil- 
lon, William Rawle, Aaron Hassert, William Plumsted, Thomas Glent- 
worth, Joseph Shippen Jr., Richard Nixon, George House, William 
Wallace, Thomas Sharp, Henry Combs, William Humphreys, Hugh 
Roberts, William Clymer, Dennis Roachford, Benjamin Hoskins, Ste- 
phen Armitt, John owell. 

“Petit Jury: William Clear, John Bayley, Samuel Emlen, Jacob 
Usher, Abraham Bickley, ~—— Wilson, Francis Richardson, Thomas 
Stapleford, John Trapnall, Richard Crookshank, Benjamin Paschall, 
Thomas Lay, Michael Poynts, Nathaniel Edgcomb, Daniel Bateman, 
Jacob Shoemaker, John Foredam, John Breintnall, Daniel Hood, John 
Williams, John Wastfield, Caleb Ranstead, Charles Williams, Joseph 
Flower. Sept. RoBrnson, Sheriff.’ 


DANCING ASSEMBLY OF PHILADELPHIA.—Thomas Stewardson, Esq., 
sends us a copy, from the original in his collection, of a certificate of 
see towards the erection of a building for the Dancing As- 
sembly : 

“‘ Received, Philadelphia, Dec’ 20° 1792, of Henry Hill, one hundred 
Pounds, being for Five Shares subscribed to the proposals for building 
a Dancing Assembly Room &c. on which sum the said Henry Hill or 
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the assigns of the said Henry Hill shall be entitled to receive such an- 
nual dividend as may arise out of the net profits of the institution. 
[Signed] “Henry HILi 
“Tuomas H. Moore, 
“J. M. NESBITT, 
“ JASPER MOYLAN.” 


LETTER OF SURGEON STEPHEN CHAMBERS HENRY, Detroit, 1813, 
addressed to his mother, the wife of Judge John Joseph Henry.— 

“ Detroit October 34 1813 
“ DEAR MOTHER— 
“On Wednesday 29th of September we were relieved from our im- 
ee by the arrival of General Harrison and his brave troops, 

he British evacuated the country before his arrival and burnt all the 
buildings at Fort Malden and Detroit belonging to the King and the 

ublic. The British General, whose name is Sooskee, who no doubt you 

ave heard of long before this time, from his many barbarous acts, or- 
dered the Pottawatomies to burn the whole settlement in and about 
Detroit, which through fear they have not done. When Gen. Proctor 
made his retreat, very few of the Indians retreated with him, not more 
than one hundred and fifty, with Tecumsche at their head. He is sup- 
posed to be their best chief. 

“Yesterday Gen. Harrison pursued him with about 5000 men—(about 
1500 mounted on horses with muskets and rifles)—up the river Thames. 
It is generally thought that it is the intention of Gen. Proctor to join 
Gen. de Rottenberg near Fort George, but we have accounts today, that 
some part of Gen. Wilkinson’s army have intercepted a number of 
wagons, ladened with women and children, and weperty belonging to 
the army, which he, Proctor, had sent on before him. If this news is 
true, which we all suppose it is, we shall have Gen. Proctor and his 
army brought back as prisoners, for they do not consist of more than 
600 men, including Indians, The largest body was immediately in the 
rear of Detroit. 

“A number of chiefs arrived today in town with a flag of truce—some 
from the Allawas and some from the Pottawatomies—they appear to 
wish much for peace. Gen. McArthur has treated with them on these 
terms—they to bring their squaws and children into Detroit, to remain 
as hostages, and the warriors to pursue Gen. Proctor, their old friend, 
which they have agreed upon. Some of the Indians have begun to 
murder the whites in the neighborhood of the town; this day a family 
were killed within twelve miles of it, besides a black man belonging to 
an officer of the Army. It appears the officer must certainly have been 
taken prisoner by them. There is no captivity on earth equal to that 
of being prisoner with the Indians; the squaws maltreat them very 
much, even the children will frequently take up the scalping-knife and 
stab at them, which the Indians do not prevent. 

“T would wish much to give you an account of all the proceedings of 
our dastard Gen. Hull, from the time of his arrival here until the shame 
of capitulation, but you have no doubt read it from more able hands 
than mine, in your newspapers. He must have been a traitor or a most 
execrable coward. I was an eye witness to all his movements. I would 
suppose from what I did see, that it was cowardice that caused him to 
surrender and not treachery. Just immediately before he ordered the 
white flag to be hoisted on the rampart of the Fort, a cannon shot killed 
three officers and wounded one. I was ordered to amputate the leg of 
the surviving officer, and while doing it the General came to the place. 
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Certainly the sight of three persons torn almost to pieces by the shot, was 
dreadful indeed, but no reason to surrender our Fort to a handful of 
men. Three days after the capitulation I was taken ill with a very 
severe remitting fever, which continued for nearly two months, and after 
it I had the rheumatism in one of my legs, which still remains swollen. 
On the eighth of July I was taken into custody by order of Gen. Proc- 
tor on suspicion. Mr. Dixon, the principal Indian agent on his return 
from a tour to gather the Indians, found that they would not join the 
British, according to their wishes, and then supposed it must be from 
the influence of some of the Americans at Detroit. There were four of 
us confined and examined. They liberated myself, and Mr. Desbross, a 
citizen, having no proof against us, They have since behaved very 
politely tome.... 
“Your affectionate Son, 
“STEPHEN C. HENRY.” 
Addressed : 


“Mrs. JANE HENRY, 
“ LANCASTER, Pa.” 


ANECDOTEs OF MARY H—— (PENNA. Maa., Vol. XIX. p. 407).—In 
copying the “ Anecdotes of Mary H——,” who kept the old tavern at 
the drawbridge, Philadelphia, “The Boatswain and Call,” I wished to 
find the landlady’s name. Watson says Philip Herbert kept the tavern, 
and the sketch says Mary H—— was the widow of the former | sa 
tor. She must, we think, have been Mary Herbert. a a 


PALATINES AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASSACHUSETTS, 1731.—An- 
drew McFarland Davis, Esq., sent us a query relating to a Palatine 
colony stranded on Block Island (PenNA. Maa., Vol. XI. pp. 248, 244), 
and we are —_ indebted to him for the following extracts taken from 
the “ Journal of the House” of December, 1731, relating to a colony of 
distressed Palatines then at Martha’s Vineyard. Early in the last cen- 
tury a number of large landed proprietors in the New England colonies 
flooded the Palatinate with hand-bills, and sent agents thither to en- 
courage immigration. A number of small colonies were organized and 
settled along the seaboard; but the climate, the sterility of the soil, 
and, in many instances, fraudulent titles given to the colonists led to 
their dispersion and settlement in the middle and southern colonies. 


“ December 29, 1731.—A Petition sign’d Philip Bongarden, in the Name 
and behalf of sundry poor distressed Palatines, now at Martha’s Vineyard, 
within this Province, setting forth, That they were lately brought into 
said Martha’s Vineyard from Rotterdam, in the Ship Loving Unity, Jacob 
Lobb Commander, with whom they entred into a written Agreement at 
Rotterdam aforesaid (a Copy of which said Agreement was therewith 
exhibited, translated into Hnglish) That the said Captain had in a most 
barbarous manner dealt with the Petitioners in their Voyage; praying, 
that the Court would Order, that the said Capt. Lobb may be obliged to 
answer for the Injuries, Wrongs and Abuses by him done and offered as 
herein mentioned ; as also, that he may be obliged to comply with his 
Contract, for the transporting the Petitioners me their Goods to Phila- 
os and that wi may meet with such other Relief as shall be agree- 
able to Justice. (Brought down this Afternoon by Ebenezer Burrel 


Esq ;) Pass’d in Council, viz. In Council, December 29, 1781. Read, and 
Voted, That His Excellency be desired to issue out a Special Warrant for 
peasy, the before mentioned Jacob Lobb to appear before the Governour 
an 


Jouncil to answer to the Complaint ; and that in the mean time the 
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Goods and Effects of the Palatines, brought on the Ship Loving Unity be 
secured at Martha’s Vineyard, and the said Ship stopped in one of the 
Harbours there, till the Order of the Governour and Council thereupon ; 
and that any two of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in Dukes County, 
be directed to take care that two or three of the principal Persons of the 
Palatines, be sent up to attend the Governour and Council, to support 
this Complaint ; and that they likewise examine some of the Seamen on 
Oath, upon this Affair and send up their Examinations to the Secretary. 
—Sent Soon for concurrence.—Read. 

“ Ordered, That the Treasurer of this Province, be and hereby is di- 
rected to supply the Select-Men of Edgartown with the Sum 7wo Hun- 
dred Pounds, to be disposed of according to their best Discretion, for 
the Relief and Comfort of the Palatines, lately brought into Martha’s 
Vineyard: The Treasurer to account therefor, in his next Accompt of 
Disbursements. 

‘Sent up for Concurrence. 

“December 30. The Order of Council on the Palatines Petition en- 
tred Yesterday, Read again, and after a Debate, the House pass’d a 
Non-Concurrence thereon, and 

“ Ordered, That William Sherley Esq ; be desired to be of Council to 
Mr. Philip Bongarden, and assist him in seeking Relief for the Palatines 
(in whose behalf he appears) in the legal and customary Way in such 
cases. 

“‘Sent up for Concurrence. 

“December 31. Thomas Palmer ; brought down from the Hon- 
ourable Board, the Order of the 29th Instant for an Allowance to the 
Palatines, pass’d in Council, viz. In Council Dec 31, 1781. Read and 
Concurred ; with the Amendment. 

“Sent down for Concurrence. Read and Concurred.” 


Bupp’s Row.—In Patent Book A, Vol. V., p. 294 et seq., is recorded 
the Proprietary grant to Thomas Budd for his Front Street lot. Ona 
memorandum attached to the paper it is set forth that Budd sold to Su- 
sanna Paschall, “ afterwards called Susanna Crop,” the fourth house of 
Budd’s Row. No date is stated. J. FS. 


THE ANNESLEY FAMILY.—At the last annual meeting of the Gen- 
ealogical Society I was an interested listener to some remarks made by 
Mr. Charles P. Keith, a member of the Society, ogee a James An- 
nesley who came to this country about the year 1730, remaining only a 
short time. 

The Annesley family, according to Burke’s “ Peerage,” derives its 
surname from the town of Annesley, County Nottingham, England, 
which was possessed in 1079 by Richard de Annesley, from whom 
lineally descended Sir John de Annesley, Knight of Nottingham- 
shire, who was succeeded by his son Thomas Annesley, Esq., of Annes- 
ley, M.P. from the County of Nottingham, from whom descended Rob- 
ert Annesley, Esq., of Newport, County of Bucks, who was a naval 
officer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Irish titles were derived from Sir Francis Annesley, who in 1606 
left England to reside in Dublin, and filled for forty years several of the 
highest official positions in Ireland, being Vice-Treasurer and Secretary 
of State. He acquired estates in various parts of Ireland from the 
Crown, and was created a baron of Ireland upon the institution of that 
order by King James I. in 1619, in 1621 Viscount Valentia, and in 
1628 was created Baron Mount Norris, of Mount Norris, County Ar- 
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magh, by Charles I., who also in 1627 sold him an estate at Newport 
Pagnall, Buckinghamshire, near his birthplace, which he occupied 
when not in Scotland. Arthur, son of Sir Francis Annesley, by the 
death of his father in 1660 became Viscount Valentia, and in 1661 he 
was made an English peer by title of Lord Annesley, of Newport Pag- 
nall, in Bucks, and Earl of Anglesey. 

Of the James Annesley referred to by Mr. Keith it is recorded that he 
was sent to America when a child in order to preclude him from suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his father, fourth Baron Altham and fifth Earl 
of Anglesey ; that he returned to England and commenced a suit at law 
against his uncle, Richard Annesley, who was in possession, and ob- 
tained a verdict in his favor through the Court of Exchequer in Dublin, 
1743, but he did not assume the titles. He married a daughter of Sir 
Thomas J. Anson, and had children who did not long survive him. He 
died in 1760. 

The Annesley family who came to this country about the close of the 
Revolutionary war and settled in Philadelphia were the children of 
Joseph and Elizabeth Annesley, of Mount Mellick, Queen’s County, Ire- 
land, members of the religious Society of Friends. Their sons Robert 
and Thomas and daughters Elizabeth and Mary brought certificates to 
the Philadelphia Meeting, 1789. 

Robert Annesley married Mary Richie December 2, 1795. He was a 
shipping merchant in a and purchased April 29, 1797, the 
ey northwest corner of Sixth and Walnut Streets, building a 

ouse thereon, with stable on Swanwick Street, and resided there for 
some years. He died without children. 

Thomas Annesley married Esther ——, and they had children whose 
descendants are the Newlins, Mortons, and other families of the present 
generation in Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth Annesley married December 10, 1795, at Philadelphia 
Meeting, William Govett, of Philadelphia, who was my grandfather. 

There is another Annesley ey. in the State of New York, descend- 
ants of a William Annesley, of Cumberland County, England, whose 
son William, born in England in 1768, came to this country and settled 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

March 28, 1897. ANNESLEY R. GOVETT. 


SMALLEY.—January 6, 1897. William Kilpatrick, of Newark, New 
Jersey, says, “I am the son of Aaron Ogden Kilpatrick and Elizabeth 
(Smalley) Kilpatrick. My mother was a daughter of Abraham Smalley 
and Mary Van Nortwick, granddaughter of Abraham Smalley (of Har- 
ris’s Lane, Piscataway, Middlesex County, New Jersey), born May 2, 
1748, who married, October 8, 1772, Catherine Emans, born January 
7% 1756, and great-granddaughter of Andrew Smalley, born about 
1709.’ 

Andrew Smalley was the son of Jonathan Smalley and Sarah ——, 
grandson of John Smalley, Jr., and Lydia Martin, and Fe dang to 
of John Smalley, Sen., and Ann ——, who came from Eastham, Cape 
Cod, and settled in Piscataway Township soon after 1666. 

Land for which John Smalley, Sen., and John Smalley, Jr., received 
patents is still owned by descendants bearing the name. 

EmMA FINNEY WELCH. 


“ Koutt Kaan TAVERN.”’—This old and well-known tavern stood on 
Chestnut Street, below Second, and was also known as the “ Turk’s 
Head.” The spelling of its name in the “ warning” to Mistress Alice 
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Stayner indicates unfamiliarity with the orthography of the language 
of Nadir Shah: 
PHILADELPHIA 31* July 1779. 


“TI Darby Savage Owner of the Beer House in Chesnut Street at the 
Sign of the Old Cole Can where Alice Stayner now lives in Wife of 
Roger Stayner, I Darby Savage do give Alice Stayner Warning or elce 
Notice to Remove out of the House in three months from the above 
Date for I myself want to come and live in the House So please to take 
this as a full and proper Warning. 

“ DARBY SAVAGE. 

“This is a true copy of the Warning gave Alice Stayner 

h 


“Witness : JOHN ueaN 
8 
“JAMES X WELCH.” 
mark. 
“ July 81" 1778, 

“ Alice Stayner took the Beer House in Chestnut Street of Darby 
Savage for one Quarter. 

“ Alice Stayner 

D* To Darby Savage 


To one Quarters Rent . : . . ° . £200.0.0 
And dammages of breaking 12 pains of Glass in 

the time that she Lived in the House the price 

is 20 Dollarsa pain . ° . ... . £90.0.0 
— refuses paying any Rent or dammages 

ata 
Which remains duetome . ee . £290.0.0 


“T gave her a Quarters Warning before Witness in Writing that 
canal expired and then I asked her if she intended to go out of the 

ouse. She told me she Would stay another Quarter and I took two 
Freeholders and told her that if she stayd she must pay £200. for that 
Quarter and she said she would stay and accordingly she stayd that 
Quarter and then movd her Goods out of the House and said shed 
neither py any Rent or dammages at all and told me I might go seek 
for my Rent & dammages.” 


LETTERS OF JOHN BLAKEY, OF CONCORD, PENNSYLVANIA, TO 
—— PASCHALL.— 

“ ConcorD, April 18 1777. 
‘My EsTEEMED FRIEND &c.— 

“IT am almost sick of this World, and the plane Coats that are in it, 
(and wish I had a good Title to a better) some of those stif Rumps pre- 
tend to be in the World, and not off—it, high in profession, whos prac- 
tice gives them the lie, they are some of the keenest fellows we have 
amongst us, and to a diserning Eye, it is evident, that gain is their God, 
if they have any thing to sell, they are sure to ask a Continental price 
for it, and then make many Evasions not to take ye mone , notwith- 
standing what I have said, I love and Revere an honest Man, let his 
profession in Religion be what it will. I have taken about a Thousand 
pounds of Continental and Resolve Money, first and last, three Hundred 
of which I have put out since I have been in Concord, I believe I have 
not taken twenty shillings, in any other Money than Continental and 
Resolve this twelve months or more, Yesterday Jacob Keyser of German- 
town, Se me £200 in Continental Money, he gave the widow Warner 
£3880 for the place he Mortgaged to me, and is now about selling it for 
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£800. I have a mind to a place myself, but the Money is so depreciated 
that one must give as much again as a place is worth, and ’its but few 
that will take it at any rate, they are less afraid of Old Nick. 

“T shall endeavour to make — as easy under my present surcum- 
stances as I possibley can, I well Remember the time, when I was not 
worth 20/ in the World, if I should live to see that time again, I desire 
to bless God, that I have not been a Beggar all my life time, if the 
Money I have, should die on my hands, I must go to work again, and 
if I can’t do much, I must do little. I greatfully remember the many 
kindnesses I received from you and your loving Comfort, during a series 
of years in your servis, may God’s choicest blessings be your Reward, 
my best respects to Mrs, Paschall, love to Polly, and the rest of the 
Family, I remain with the utmost Respect, Sir, your very humble 
Servant 

“JOHN BLAKEY. 


“'N.B.—I should come to Town to discharge two Mortgages in the 
Office, but John works almost every day 4 of his Horses, the 5” is lame, 
ie to be so, the 6" and last is a Coalt of a year old, unfit for the 

e.” 


“My DEAR SIR. 
“We live in an Age, and Revolution of the World, where too many 
of its Inhabitance have neither Faith, Honour, nor Conscience, or the 
feeling of Humanity or common honesty. The other day when my 
Cousin John was at your House, he told me the Widow Jones was there 
inquiring after me, in order I suppose to settle with me in a Continental 
way, that is, to give me for a Hundred pound what is not worth Twenty, 
the money has been on Interest six years and almost seven months, and 
but one years Interest paid, the Principal of a Hundred pound in Con- 
tinental money at five tooneis . ¥ . . : - £500-00 
the Interest for 5 years and 7 months is . . ° ‘ ° 167-10 
667-10 
I am not fond of it at any rate as it is of such a Depreciating Nature, 
if she has aimed to pay me in hard money, it comes to £188-10-. I 
don’t intend to take any pay that is not Equivalent to it, please to tell 
her so, the first opportunity, and I shall take it as a great favour.—The 
Conditions in her Husband’s Bond says I shall be paid without fraud, 
that is all I desire. Sometime ago when I had the honour and happi- 
ness to live in your Family, Mrs. Jones came to me and acquainted me 
she had Buryed her Husband, and lost a young Negro Wench, was 
left with six Children, and bursted into tears, hop’d I whould not be 
hard with her, and I should be s@"HonestLy Parp. I told her she 
need not Cry, nor break her heart, I had never Sued any Body, that I 
was not going to begin then, if she could not pay me then, I whould 
indeavour to do without it. If I had less feeling for other People, and 
more for myself, it whould gm have been better for me this day. 
Had I gone to Philadelphia last Summer when the English was there, 
and sold her House for hard Money, and paid myself out of it, I doubt 
not but she whould have said, I was a hungry fellow that had us’d her 
badly, but if I know my own heart I whould rather loose all the money 
than do an ill thing tosave it. My dear friend, I wish you the Recovery 
of yous just debts, to your sattiffaction, but least I should tire your 
Patience and my Pen, I shall conclude with subscribing myself your 
and Mrs, Paschalls Unalterable friend, and humble Servant 
“JOHN BLAKEY. 


“ CONCORD Nov. 29 1778, 
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“N.B.—Love to my little Polly, and all inquiring friends. When a 
oy a is paid of, it is Required of the Mortgagee to give a Receit in 
the Margin of the Recorded Deed in the Office, and say Receive’d full 
satisfaction without Fraud, Defalcation, or abatement, how can I do 
this, when I am not paid its Valuation or Sum Total. Yours &c.” 


CLIFFORD NorTeEs.—‘ 1" 12 mo. 1787. My Son Thomas Clifford, Jr, 
returned to his Native Country from the City of Bristol in Great Brittan 
where he had resided for about ten years Last past.” 

“On the 1" Day of the 5 mo and 5" day of the Week 1788 My Grand- 
son, John Clifford, son Thos & Sarah Clifford arrived from the City of 
Bristol where he was born to this City.” 

“On the 4" Day of the Week about the 3" hour in the afternoon of 
the 14" day of the 5 mo. 1788 My Grandson Thomas R. Clifford son of 
John and Anna Clifford was born in Front st, Philadelphia.” 


FamMILy Recorps oF THOMAS FRANKLIN, JR.—Thomas Franklin, 
Jr., son of Thomas Franklin, of the city of New York, and Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Rhoads, of Philadelphia, were married 15th of 
Second month, 1764, at Philadelphia, (For certificate of marriage, see 
Book B, p. te 

“Elizabeth Franklin Daughter of Thomas and Mary Franklin jun 
was born March the fourteenth in the Year of our Lord 1765 at half an 
hour past three in the afternoon. 

“Elizabeth Franklin took the small Pox November the thirteenth 
1765 and had it very favourably. 

“Benjamine Franklin son of Thomas and Mary Franklin Jun’ was 
born January the twenty fifth [sic] in the [sic] of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty seven at one °Clock in the —. 

“ Benjamine Franklin inoculated for the small Pox April y* 18" 1767 
and had it very oa ag 

“Elizabeth Franklin Died July the twenty eighth pt the Year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty seven about 8 °Clock 
in the morning aged two Years and four months. 

“ Ann Franklin Daughter of Tho* and Mary Franklin jun" was born 
January the Sixth one thousand seven hundred an [sic] sixty nine about 
nine °Clock in the Evening. 

“ Ann Franklin inoculated for the Small Pox April the 23, 1769 and 
had it very favourably. 

“Thomas Franklin son of Tho* & Mary Born the 12 Oct* 1770 at 
two o’clock after noon. 

“Thomas Franklin son of Thomas & Mary Franklin Jun' died July 
the 4 1771 at Philadelphia about five ‘Clock in the morning aged 9 
months, 

“Walter Franklin son of Thomas & Mary Franklin jun’ Born the 
Seventh day of May 1778 about 8 °Clock in the morning was Inoculated 
for the Small Pox November 1773 and had it favourably. 

“Samuel Franklin Son of Thomas and Mary born August the 6" one 
thousand seven hundred rig 4 four at one oclock after noon. 

“Mary Franklin the wife of Thomas Franklin departed this Life on 
first Day morning ab‘ 15 Minuts [sic] after 6 Oclock the 2* of y*5™° 1779 
after ten weeks Linguering [sic] Illness which Shee bore with Christian 

atients [sic]. Apprehending her time short amongst us all in a Christian 
ike Cherefullness & expressed a Desire if it was her makers will to live 
a little longer for the sake of her Dear Babes. 


Vou. xx1.—9 
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“Benjamin Franklin Died in Phil* 14" of y* 6™° 1781 after 60 hours 
Iilness with the Chollick. 

“ Walter & Samuel Franklin had the measels in Philadelphia in the 
5" m° 1785. 

“Tsrael & Ann Pleasants first child and son Samuel Born 19 Feb’ 
1789 half after 5 o’clock A.M. 

“ Thomas Franklin departed this Life on the night of Fourth Day the 
Eleventh of January in the year of our Lord one Thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety seven at 20 minutes past 11 o’clock.” 


JAcoB TAYLOR’s ALMANAC.—The following interesting letters relate 
to the compilation and publication of Jacob Taylor’s Almanac, issued 
between the years 1702 and 1745. Jansen, Andrew and William Brad- 
ford, Keimer, Franklin, and Warner were the publishers. 


‘* PHILADELPHIA 29* 8br 1739, 


“ |, . As you are the printer of Jacob Taylor’s Almanack, you are a 
fit person for me to communicate a thought to that I lately had while I 
was perusing several of Jacob’s Almanacks to find out a remark I had 
formerly seen in one of them. That which I first look’d over was for 
the year 1737, wherein are mp | scraps of Wit and learning. The 
Thought I have to impart is to publish an Enchiridion that shall con- 
tain a collection from his almanacks for some number of years past, of 
Poetry, pieces of History &c., &c. 

“ Your Friend 


“J. BREINTNALL. 
“ Perhaps Jacob’s consent & assistance should be asked.” 
[Letter addressed to Andrew Bradford.] 


“UNCLE JACOB. 
“Your Almanacks will not be out before ye fair. Warner has prom- 
ised to send 6 dozen down directly after. 
“Tam your Loving cousin 
“Tsaac TAYLOR. 
“ Novem 12th 1743.” 


“‘ FRIEND JACOB. 

“Yours of the 7th past I received, but your Almanack was not then 
finished and your cousin has not been here since. You will herewith 
receive a copy of each of the Almanacks published here besides your 
own (except one which is in High Dutch and only copied from Birkett) 
no less than nine, too many by at least half a dozen; and among them 
two sorts of Birketts, one printed by me the other by W™ Bradford; 
What difference is between them I know not, not having examined 
them. I printed only two thousand of yours and am very much afraid 
shall not be able to dispose of ’em all having at least seven hundred yet 
by me. I should have wrote to you before but was unwilling till I could 
send you one of each of the Almanacks as above. 

“Your real friend 
“TsaAIAH WARNER.” 
[Letter addressed ‘“‘ For Jacob Taylor living at Sarum Forge.”’] 


“ PHILADA. Dec 29th 1748. 


“Mr. TAYLOR. 
“Mr. Warner being now dead I take this ppernnty to request the 
favor of a copy of your Almanack for 1745, an 


will allow you as much 
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as anybody else. I would by an answer pr Mr. David Harry who will 
agree with you for it in my room. 
“T am sir your fr* & Servant, 
“ Wu BRADFORD. 
“ PHILADA, Octo 12, 1744.” 


[Letter addressed “To Mr, Jacob Taylor in Chester County.”] 


“T hereby send you one of Ball’s Almanacks. I wish I could get one 
of yours in time for I perceive when they come out late people get sup- 
plied with others &c. 

“Your friend 


“Wa BRADFORD.” 
[No date.] 


Queries, 


FinnEY—SIMONTON—FREW—OCHILTREE—SPENCER.—Robert and 
Dorothea Finney, with their seven children, settled in New London, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, 1720. (See Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. p. 
234.) 

Lazarus Finney, their third child, married Catharine Simonton. He 
died 1740, and his widow married John Frew. Who was he? Did he 
leave issue? 

Robert Finney, first child of Lazarus and Catharine (Simonton) 
Finney, born 1727, died 1822, married Diana Spencer. 

Lazarus Finney, only child of Robert and Diana (Spencer) Finney, 
born 1751, died 1838, married, first, Elizabeth Fulton ; second, his cousin 
Elizabeth Ochiltree, daughter of his father’s sister Dorothea, who mar- 
ried —— Ochiltree. 

Lazarus Finney was first lieutenant of .— John McKee’s com- 

any, Second Battalion Chester County, Pennsylvania, Association, 
Colonel Evan Evans, May 5, 1777-78. In what can I find any account 
of the Chester County Association, giving list of officers and privates? 
They were at Trenton under command of General James Irvine. 

In 1789 Lazarus and his parents removed from New London, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Northumberland County, Pennsylvania (now Union County). 

Wanted, reference to printed records or any information of the Simon- 
ton, Frew, Spencer, and Ochiltree families of which the above mentioned 
were members, 

Would like to correspond with any descendant of above families of 
same name. ; 

Would also like name and address of any Finney or Phinney, or their 
descendants of other names. 

Samuel Finney, of Fulchaw, Cheshire, England, made his second 
voyage to America in 1701, taking his family with him, accompanyin 
his friend William Penn on his second voyage to this country. In 170: 
the latter "a raoraee him one of his Council, and his son John Finney 
high sheriff. 

Samuel Finney had a grant of land about twenty miles from Phila- 
delphia, where he erected a house, which he afterwards called after his 
own name. Here his second son, Charles, died. Samuel Finney appears 
to have died there about 1711. His son John Finney and his family 
returned to England. 

Can any one tell me anything of this family or its descendants? I 
find no mention of any other members of the family save John and 
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Charles; no doubt there were others. I am convinced from records I 
have that there are descendants of this Samuel Finney in this country, 
but cannot trace back to Samuel. Address, 
RoBERT SPENCER FINNEY. 
2058 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Batt—Hou.inos.—The “Gwynedd Meeting Book” states, “John 
Ball and Rebecca Hulings declared their intentions of marriage first 
time 27 of 2 mo. 1736; were given permission 25 of 3 mo. 1736.” Can 
any one tell anything of this couple, their descendants or ancestors? 

Mrs. E. W. MITCHELL. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boone.—Can any one give anything of the history of Benjamin Boone 
or his descendants? The inquirer wishes especially to learn the maiden 
name of Susannah, his wife, date of their marriage, church relation, 
and burial-place. Had he a first wife named Ann Farmer? 

Mrs. E. W. MITCHELL. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wuite—IRwin.—Joseph White, Sen., with wife, Mary (Kennedy 
White and family, came to America from Dublin, Ireland. He sett] 
in Shrewsbury, and died in Trenton, New Jersey. His children were: 
Joseph, married Mary Irwin; Coon married May 7, 1808, Jane Irwin 
died August, 1854; Ann, married Thomas Eastburn; Hesse, married 
——; Jonathan, married Jane Jarvis, buried, 1884, at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Joseph White, Jr., lived in Philadelphia. Information is 
wanted of the descendants of the latter. 

Mary and Jane Irwin were the daughters of —— Irwin and Letitia 
gag Irwin, of Londonderry, Ireland, who sailed for America 

une 24, 1807; a third sister, Sarah Ann, married —— Agnew, and 
another —— Scott; and a brother died April 17, 1828, and was buried 
in St. John’s Church-yard, Northern Liberties. What was the Christian 
name of the husband of Letitia (Galbraith) Irwin? E. W. O. 


TALLMAN.—Mary Tallman married William Fishbourne, She was 
the daughter of Job Tallman and Sarah ——. Would like to know 
dates of birth, marriage, and death of Job and Mary Tallman; also of 
Job’s wife Sarah, and her maiden name. Would also like to know the 
parentage of Job Tallman. T. W. M. Draper. 

Denver, Colorado. 


ORGAN FoR ALBANY, New YorK, 1767.—David Tanneberg, of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, an organ-builder of high repute through- 
out the Colonies, in the autumn of 1767 erected in a church in Albany 
one of his instruments. What was the name of the church, and is 
there any description of the organ extant? A. R. B. 


CoLoNEL JoHN IRwin.—The obituary notice of my great-grandfather 
Colonel John Irwin states that prior to the Revolution he served as a 
commissary in the British army, and during the Revolution as Deputy 
Commissary-General of Issues for the Western Department of the Con- 


tinental army. He married, at Fort Pitt, Elizabeth Cunningham, a 
daughter of a Mr. Cunningham, of the British army. There were two 
John Irwins who were Deputy Commissaries of Issues, and both served 
at Fort Pitt for some time. My ancestor was subsequently appointed 
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one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas for Westmoreland 
County, April 14, 1795, by Governor Thomas Mifflin. Record of service 
of Irwin and Cunningham requested. 
NorvaL MARCHAND. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GILLINGHAM.—Information is wanted of Yeamans Gillingham, who 
is recorded in Middletown Meeting as a witness to the marriage of Wil- 
liam Smith and Mary Croasdale, Ninth month 20, 1690. The deed for 
his Frankford ew dated 8 mo. 31, 1691, and children recorded 
in Abington Records, the first born 5 mo. 9, 1694. Wife said to be Mary 
Taylor. Can any one tell who she was, and where Yeamans Gilling- 
ham was from, and when arrived ? G. E. H. 


Morris.—Who was James Morris, who died May 20, 1839 (from 
Shrewsbury Meeting Records), and who was his wife Abigail, who died 
March 17, 1850, both inte at Squan, New Jersey? hey had ten 
children,—William M., Thomas, Catherine, Lewis, Joseph P., James, 
Tilton, Gitty Ann, Robert, and Charles Middleton. H. E. G. 


WILtson—LainG.—A Martha Willson, born October 11, 1782, mar- 
ried William M. Morris. Who was her father? Her mother’s name 
was Jennet Laing, daughter of Isaac Laing and Annabel ——. In- 
formation desired ing the Willson ancestry and Laing aes 


Mary LvUKENs, who married Jesse Kirk about 1790. Was she the 
daughter of Rinear Lukens and Mary ——? Who were the sm 
of Rinear Lukens and his wife Mary ? G. E. H. 


KIRKMAN.—Any information concerning the following-named per- 
‘sons will be gladly received by the undersigned: Major Thomas Kirk- 
man, late of British army, 1752-1810; Spencer Gill; William, Randall, 
and Fletcher Walker; Jane Harris; and Miss Jemima Carpenter, of 
whom several resided in Pennsylvania for some time between 1730 and 
1795. Lievt. G. W. Krrxmay, U.S.A. 
Fort Russell, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


WeEst—CLARKSON—MorRIs.—So little is known of the family of 
Benjamin West that every little counts. He is said to have been one of 
ten children, but, with the exception of his brothers John, Thomas, and 
William, their names are not even known. 

In the Trumbull correspondence, recently sold in Philadelphia, there 
was a letter from Benjamin West to John Trumbull, da London, 
October 14, 1790, in which West wrote, “I take advantage of my 
nephew John Clarkson returning to Philadelphia,” etc. In a letter 
from Benjamin West to his brother William West, in a MSS., 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, dated London, February 13, 1793, he 
writes, “John L, Clarkson is in England, but I do not see him often,” 
He then speaks of him in not ve ay terms as a relative. 
In “ Memorials of Matthew and Gerardus Clarkson” mere mention is 
made that “a Joseph West married an Elizabeth Hazard, who [?] died 
in Philadelphia July 14,1758. John Clarkson, of the New York branch, 
married a Rachel West.” 

In “McFarland and Stern Families” mention is made of “ Joseph 
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West, a son of Benjamin’s brother William,” whose daughter’s family 
lives near Alexandria, Virginia. What is the name and residence? 
Mrs. Harriet Morris Livingston, of Los Angeles, California, says her 
great-grandmother was Elizabeth Morris, sister of Benjamin West. 
Cannot some of your readers supply additional data to these sug- 
gestive clues? It is a subject both of interest and importance, connected 
as it is with the Pennsylvanian President of the Royal Academy of Arts 
of Great Britain. ISTORIOGRAPHER. 


Replies, 


Lazarus FINNEY.—First Lieutenant Lazarus Finney was commis- 
sioned May 5, 1777, and attached to the Fourth Company, Second 
Battalion (Colonel Evan Evans) of Chester County Militia. He was also 
commissioned in April of 1778 first lieutenant of the New London 
Company attached to the Second Battalion Chester County Militia, com- 
manded by Colonel Evan Evans. Lieutenant Finney was not attached 
to the Pennsylvania Line. Consult “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second 
Series, Vol. XIII., for rosters of Chester County Associators and Militia, 
and “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Third Series, Vol. VI., for reports of 
County Lieutenants of Chester County.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. 


RoBERT Boate, “‘ WAITER.”’—It belongs to local history, at least, to 
say that this individual was one of the notables of Philadelphia, since 
there was neither funeral, — nor party complete in its details 
without the efficient aid of “ Major Bogle,” and he was a familiar figure 
on our streets laden with portentous notes of life or death. Major — 
was small of stature and neat in person and address. He fell heir to the 
sobriquet of “ Major” by a sort of common consent, probably from his 
calling and character as “ Major-Domo” on all occasions of important 
gatherings. He died on Saturday, March 4, 1887, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 


BowMAN (PENNA. Maa., Vol. XX. p. 573).—The Revolutionary ser- 
vices of Joseph Bowman, of New Braintree, Massachusetts, will be found 
in “ Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War,” Vol. 
II. p. 853. Additional data may be found in Paige’s “ History of 
Hardwick.’ 

Tuomas. A. DICKINSON. 


Book Rotices. 


GENEALOGY AND HIsTORY OF A PART OF THE NEWBURY ADAMS FAM- 
ILY, FORMERLY OF DEVONSHIRE, ENGLAND. By Smith Adams, 
Calais, Maine, 1895. 61 pp. 


Mr. Adams, in his neat little work, gives the results of his genealogi- 
cal researches relating to the descendants of Robert Adams and his wife 
Eleanor, the first American ancestors of the Newbury Adams family, 
who came first to Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1685, and then settled in 
Newbury in 1640. bert Adams was born in Devonshire, England, in 
1601, and died here in 1682, and his wife Eleanor in 1677. They had 
five sons and four daughters, who, with the exception of one son, left 
descendants. 
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THE PALATINE OR GERMAN IMMIGRATION TO NEW YORK AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Rev. Sanford H.Cobb. Wilkes-Barre, 1897. 

This is a ree read before the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, and is a brief statement of the more important facts contained 
in a much — manuscript, entitled ‘“ The Story of the Palatines: An 
Episode in Colonial History,” which the author hopes to publish in book 
= with maps and numerous quotations from original documents and 
authorities. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF NANTUCKET: THEIR ASSOCIATES AND DE- 
SCENDANTS. Compiled by Lydia 8. Hinchman. Philadelphia, 
1896. 158 pp. 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

This recent contribution to American ee gives sketches of 
the following worthies: Thomas Macy, Edw Starbuck, Tristram 
Coffin and his children, Christopher Hussey, Stephen Greenleaf, Peter 
Folger, Thomas Prence, William Collier, Thomas Gardiner, Richard 
and John Gardner, Samuel Shattuck, Peter Hobart, Thomas Mayhew, 
Sen., and Thomas Mayhew, Jr., together with some genealogical details 
of the following families: Mitchell, Russell, Barker, Swain, family of 
Lucretia Mott, of Thomas Earle and John Milton Earle, Swift, Rotch, 
Bunker, Coggeshall, Hathaway, Buffum, and Stanton. There is also 
— of Friends on Nantucket. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. , 


AMERICANA GERMANICA. We extend a hearty welcome to this new 
quarterly, the yas of which is to furnish a distinct medium for the 
— of results obtained from the comparative study of the 

iterary, linguistic, and other cultural relations of Germany and America, 

to unite the efforts already made in this domain to stimulate new 
researches on both sides of the Atlantic and to build up, in the course 
of years, a series of studies setting forth the history of German culture 
in America. In the furtherance of these objects, the editor, Professor 
Marion D. Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania, is aided 7 the 
following corps of contributing editors: Professors Brandt, of Hamilton ; 
Collitz, of Bryn-Mawr; Dodge, of Illinois; Faust, of Wesleyan ; Francke, 
of Harvard; Gerber, of Earlham; Goebel, of Leland Stanford, Jr.; 
Hohlfeld, of Vanderbilt; be og of Chicago; Schoenfeld, of 
Columbian ; Thomas, of Columbia; White, of Cornell; and Wood, of 
Johns Hopkins Universities. 

In size the periodical is a quarto of 112 pages; well printed on good 
paper, with broad margins, and in general appearance attractive. The 
price of subscription is $2 for four numbers, to be paid to the Mac- 
millan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ANNETJE JANS’s FARM. By Ruth Putnam. 38 pp. 

This daintily printed monograph is the third monthly number of the 
“Half-Moon Series” of papers on historic New York, issued by the 
City History Club, under the editorship of Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice 
Carrington Royce,and Ruth Putnam. Among the subjects of the papers 
for this year will be: “The Stadt Huys of New York,” by Alice Morse 
Earle; “The Fourteen Miles Round,” by Alfred B. and Mary M. Mason; 
“Wall Street,” by Oswald G. Villard; “The Bowery,” by Edward R. 
and Mary A. Hewitt; “‘ King’s College,” by John B. Pine; “Old Wells 
and Water-Courses,” by George E. Waring, Jr.; ‘“Governor’s Island,” 
by Blanche Wilder Bellamy; “ Defences of New York,” by Frederick 
D. Grant; “Old Greenwich,” by Elizabeth Bisland; and “Tammany 
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Hall,” by Talcott Williams. Price of monthly parts, five cents; yearly 
—* fifty cents. On sale at Putnam’s Sons and Brentano’s, 
ew Yor 


THE GENEALOGIST. Volume XIII., Part 3. New Series, 1897. 

The January number of this excellent English awww edited by 
H. W. Forsyth Harwood, Esq., has been received. Among the contribu- 
tions that will interest our own genealogists are: “The Family of Roper, 
of Kent;” “The Samborne Ancestry ; ’ “The Family of Somerville ;’ 
“ Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire ;” “ Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls ;”” 
“ Additional Wiltshire Pedigrees ;” “Grants and Certificates of Arms ;” 
“Inquisitiones Post Mortem, temp. Henry VIII. to Charles I.;” and 
“The Parish Registers of Street, County Somerset,” liberally annotated. 
The Genealogist is issued in July, October, January, and April, at the 
annual subscription price of ten —- post free, through Messrs. W. 
Pollard & Co., 39 and 40 North Street, Exeter, England. 


THE Panis. AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF CANADIAN INDIAN 
SLAVERY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By James Cleland 
Hamilton. Toronto, 1897. 

We have been kindly favored by the author with a copy of his paper 
on Indian slavery before the Canadian Institute in December of 
last year. It has been prepared after much research, and is a valuable 
contribution to the subject of which it treats. 
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